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JAPAN AND PEACE IN KOREA 


The importance of the discussions of Secretary 
of State Dulles and his mission with President Rhee 


_- In Seoul cannot be exaggerated. He has somewhat 
_ modified the original reports of his statement. that 


he will not buy the Communist consent to the uni- 
fication of Korea at the price of concessions that 
would bring Communist China into the United Na- 
tions, and that he will walk out of the conference 
if the Communists try to use it not for a réal 
settlement but for propaganda and subversion as 
they undoubtedly did use the truce talks at Pan- 


munjom. The real difference between them is that 


Dr. Rhee wants to unify all Korea under his own 
Government, and by armed force if need be. On 
the resumption of the war if the conference fails 
the United States has declined to make any commit- 
ment at this stage, and is almost certain not to 
do so unless the Communists wantonly repeat the 
aggression of three years ago. Dr. Rhee is in a 
powerful bargaining position. 
the American officials on the spot are far from 
cordial, and. there are fears he may wreck the 
political conference. 


The question arises as to where Japan stands 
in this contretemps. It is perhaps the one major 
factor which may influence the Korean President 
when he comes to vital decisions, as distinct from 
Of course, the utmost discretion’ is being 
Nothing what- 


Dulles’ Mission.. The Japanese themselves put out 


an announcement a week ago that he would not 


visit Japan on his way either to or from South 
The. information was attributed to the 
Japanese | Ambassador. in Washington. But ‘the 


-*@mission would be just as: significant as an actual 
stay; The major obstacle to any real. co-operation 
between ‘Japan-and Korea’ is. Dr. Rhee himself, and 


His felations with © 


if he is not careful it may prove his Achilles heel. 
For if he remains intransicent to the last and a 


deadlock ensues he will be faced with the necessity 


of coming to terms with the country he has hated 


so long or of giving up unification by a march 


| to the Yalu. 


It has alréady been announced that half the re- 
habilitation goods for Korea for which the U.S. is 


furnishing the credits will be procured in Japan. 


It brought new life to all the industries concerned 


—especially the cement, glass, machinery and others 


—just when they were slowing down because of 


fears of the economic consequences of the Korean 


truce. Cement manufacturers in Japan are ex- 
pected to double production to 400,000 tons, while 
manufacturers of dynamos, transformers and other 


‘electric appliances, end a large number of other 


industries are geared to play their part in putting 
Korea back on her feet. The vested interest in 
the war in Korea is being transformed into a vested 
interest in peace and reconstruction. The tie-up 
between American finance, Japanese industry, and 
Korean rehabilitation is logical and indeed 
inevitable. - 


‘The funds’ for the present appropriation of 
U.S.$200 million, significantly enough, are coming 


' from savings from the $34,500 million Defence Ap- 
-propriations Bill. 
plenty more if and when required from the same 
source, if the truce continues and peace is arranged, 
-but’a lot less if all the funds thus originally ap- 


That implies there’ may be 


propriated for war have after all to be devoted 
to that purpose by reason of failure to secure a 


“settlement in Korea. The link stems direct from 
President Ejisenhower’s great speech a few months 
ago, when he. proposed that a great’ effort. should 
_ be. made,to bring peace back to this sorely dis-— 
traeted world and the immense savings thus effect-— 
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ed be devoted to the development and expansion 
of peacetime economy. 


Japan is just as interested in the saitlasis 
and peace of the Korean peninsula as she has 
always been since her earliest contacts with the 
Korean people, and especially since the all-conquer- 
ing Mongols looked across the narrow seas skirting 
the islands of Japan and tried to occupy them. 
If the need should ever arise, she would be prepared 
to repeat what the U.S. and other U.N. forces did 
in their swift but improvised defence of the Koreans 
in face of the Communist attack in 1950. In spite 
of all the noise of the leftists in Japan the real 
strength does not lie with them but with those who 
represent the great and abiding virtues of the 
race—patriotism, solidarity, and discipline. As 
General Eichelberger, who commanded the occupa- 
tion forces under MacArthur, wrote in an article 
on July 29, Japan’s position as a world Power 
makes it much more important to the U.S.A. than 
Korea. Japan will continue as the key to the 
island chain extending through Okinawa and 
Formosa to the Philippines, and her 80 million 
brave people are capable of defending their freedom 
against Red aggression with a minimum of Ameri- 
can aid. ‘‘For one thing,” he asserts, ‘‘the Japanese 
have always considered the Korean War as their 
war, because they have feared any further encircle- 
ment of the Japanese islands by the extension of 
Red power on the Korean peninsula.” 


And Japan is not only vitally concerned in 
preventing any further irruption of the Com- 
munists into South Korea, she is also genuinely 
interested in a real peace and the resumption of 
trade with China. The Communists know that and 
have been trying to use trade as a means of seduc- 
tion, though they must know well enough that the 
Japanese are much less interested in crumbs tossed 
from the Communist table than in the restoration of 
a genuine exchange of goods without any arriere 
pensee, ideology or political double play. Trading 
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nations cannot afford Communist economic systems 
or closed doors, and Japan’s chief hopes lie with 
a link-up of world capital, the Colombo‘and Point 
Four plans and the development of India and 
South-east Asia. A radical revision of:.Chinese 
policy would be necessary to compete with this 
programme. 


There ought to be a very large trade between 
the two countries, but even when the Japanese 
controlled much of Manchurian economy before the 
war the greater part of their international trade 
was with the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. 
Since the war the movements have been startlingly 
erratic, and out of balance. In 1947 exports to 
China were 761 million yen and imports 1,275, and 
in 1949 the figures were 928 and 5,587 million yen 
respectively. Then in 1950 (the year the Korean 
war broke out) exports to China soared swiftly 
to 7,072 million yen while imports from China 
amounted to 13,759 million. Those figures were 
quite abnormal, and so perhaps was the sort of 
wartime trade they represent. In 1951 exports 
were still high at 2,097 million and imports from 
China were 8,440 million. But last year, when the 
truce talks were on, exports were down to the 
post-war record low of 149 million and imports to 
418 million. Even at its peak in 1950, Japan’s 
trade with Communist China accounted for only 
2.4% of Japan’s exports and 4% of her imports. 


In all material considerations, therefore, Japan 
can be ranked solidly on the side of the West 
in whatever may be toward in the Far East, and 
if the necessity arose she would be prepared to help 
in a policy of peace and reasonableness in Korea 
despite the “neutralism’” which she prefers to 
profess at present. This ought to help keep South 
Korea in line and to foster peaceful unification. 
But if the Soviet Union later on enters the con- 
ference, it might be a sensible thing to invite Japan 
along too. And the same goes for the question 
of admission to the United Nations. 


ABSENTEEISM AND LABOUR INDISCIPLINE IN CHINA 


One of the latest targets for criticism by the official 
Press in China is, the slack labour discipline in factories 
and mines. This is directed not only at the workers them- 
selves but also, of course, at the labour unions which are 
supposed to keep them up to scratch. The lead given in 
Peking was quickly taken up in Tientsin and will doubtless 
flow on to all the other main industrial centres. The Peking 
journal devoted to labour, the Kung Jen, especially attacked 
State-operated and local State-operated enterprises. Slack- 
ness is most clearly shown in absenteeism, and the low 
attendance rate has seriously affected fulfilment of pro- 
duction targets. State and municipal enterprises seldom 
maintained a 90% attendance and a flour mill could not 
do better than 73.5% in the first quarter—before famine 
conditions began, in some parts of the North. The city’s 
‘State-operated enterprises lost nearly 44,500 working days 
in the first quarter, and nearly one-third was due to leave 
for personal affairs or for no reason at all. In one mine 
in the western suburbs the attendance ‘in ‘one month was 


down to 76%. Changhsintien railway workshops lost 10,514 
working days from absenteeism in the first quarter. In 
general all these enterprises were at least ten per cent short 
of target as against an estimated 20% over-fulfilment. 
Working rules and directions, moreover, were often not 
followed, so production went down both in quality and 
quantity, machinery and tools often broke down and acci- 
dents occurred. The main part of the trouble is blamed 
on to the many new workers brought in, some of whom 
came from the small producers or even the “exploiters’ ”’ 
class, with all the “backward and decadent” thoughts of 
liberalism and the bourgeoisie. They felt “quite antagonis- 
tic towards the organisation and discipline of factories and 
enterprises. One outfitting factory which took on 1,200 
new workers in the past year had an absentee rate of 38.39%. 
The fundamental cause, it was suggested, is the weakness 
in ideological and educational work on the part of the 
leadership at all levels. The “working-class. viewpoint” 
also prevails, and even the officials themselves are reluctant 
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to lay down too harsh rules, for fear of being charged with 
capitalist methods of management! Thus, the rules often 
call for commendation but seldom for reprimand. 


One foundry worker in the North China Agricultural 
Machine Factory was a slacker who never worked hard in 
all the three years he was employed there. -He visited the 
clinic thrice daily for his “nervous pain”, took no medicine 
prescribed by the doctor but played around and “felt 
completely well between shifts.” Repeated education was 
given to him—presumably about the workers’ State, how 
the workers owned everything, and all that—but all in 
vain. 


Moreover, when efforts were made to improve things, 
the Labour Bureau of the Peking Municipal Government 
and’ tre Peking Trade Union Council took no notice—a 
sharp criticism which implies that this campaign is part 
of the general drive against the Vanguardists and radicals. 
One apprentice statistician ate water-melon seeds, doodled 
and sang while he worked, and got his statistics all fouled 
up. He even stole public property and forged seals so as to 
charge to public accounts charges amounting to 400,000 
yuan. The factory sacked him but the Labour Protection 
Department of the Peking T.U.C. ordered that he be re- 
tained in the factory. The embarrassed factory manage- 
ment let him sit idle as no department or workshop would 
take him. 


The Kung Jen followed up these disclosures with a 
ponderous editorial calling for what it called a resolute 
struggle against all acts of labour indiscipline. It admitted 
that these things had deep-rooted foundations and Lenin 
was quoted as remarking that “there never is any Great 
Wall between the workers and the old order, for the workers 
still retain much of the traditional psychology of the 
bourgeois-class society.” However, says the paper, the 
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THE LESSON OF KOREA 


After the truce in Korea which ended the fighting 
following the North Korean attack on South Korea of 
June 25, 1950, the war in Korea is still. far from being 
settled. The peace conference, which will be an affair 
largely between the US and the USSR though the actual 
negotiators will be UN and Communist Korean representa- 
tives respectively, may eventually achieve what the Korean 
people so fervently desire: the unification of the nation 
and the expulsion of the Chinese army from their country. 
And with this achievement the rest of the world could be 
satisfied and may then turn its ‘cold war interest’ to other 
areas where tension remains high. 


The UN has scored a great: moral and physical victory 
in Korea, its prestige has enormously risen and the con- 
fidence in the working of’ the UN has been bolstered. Ag- 
gression by the communists has been thwarted. The tide 
has turned; the strength of the free world nations, under 
the leadership of the US, is now everywhere—including 
Moscow and Peking—understood to be far superior to the 
Soviet ‘empire’. The conclusions -to be drawn from the 
profoundly changed power position in the world as has 
been demonstrated ‘in the years following the communist 
aggression in Korea are obvious, and the slow process of 
decline and the then expected fall of world communism 
haye. impressed political observers in every 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
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essential cause lies in the weakness of the ideological work 
and the lack of “a systematic, thorough education on Com- 
munism and more especially on labour discipline, which 
makes it possible. for anarchic, undisciplined, selfish, self- 
seeking and lazy concepts and activities to become wide-. 
spread.” Comrades were rebuked for winking at violations 
because of the “mass viewpoint” of trade union workers 
and to talk of “protecting the interests of the working 
class” is simply to confuse the tailism of appeasing the 
backward people with the mass viewpoint. The comrades 
are urged to understand that the working masses have no 
fear for “forcible measures’’ and that they fully support 
the struggle against indiscipline, laissez-faire, slackness and 
laziness, 


Next step in the campaign was to cite the experience 
in Tientsin as proof of the desire of the broad working 
masses to improve labour discipline. Attendance had im- 
proved 2% after education in May, the No, 1 cotton mill 
had ceased running downhill and other mills that had fallen 
below the norms were picking up. The ideological level 
had also been greatly raised. Even some of the trade union 
cadres criticised the erroneous concept that “stressing 
labour discipline might estrange one from the masses.” 
They also acquired a better conception about the trade unions 
being “the school of Communism” and of the responsibilities 
‘of the trade unions during planned economic construction. 


It was admitted, however, that education on labour 
discipline is still not balanced. In some places it was not 
conducted in a serious manner, while in other no notice 
was taken of the fact that not only labour indiscipline but 
problems in production management and safety and health 
problems also affected absenteeism. The paper therefore 
called, among other things, for an improvement in some of 
the unreasonable systems governing the management of 
production. 


THE WEEK 


The Korean war proved, among other things, that the 
US was detérmined to act and act swiftly in the case of 
military aggression by the communists, that the majority 
of free nations supported the US and thus elevated the UN 
to a respected and feared world organisation, and that 
the communists, when challenged, will retreat. The Korean 
war proper was practically over 2% months after it had 
been started. by the communists, when on September 15, 
1950 the landing at Inchon was staged for which the US 
forces under the brilliant general MacArthur deserve highest 
recognition. This war being over and the North Korean 
aggression smashed, the Chinese intervention commenced 
around the end of November 1950. This fact changed the 
Korean war into an international one, and considerable 
complications arose among the free world nations. Though 
the UN could have smashed the Chinese communists just as 
well as they did in the case of the Russian-supported and 
-equipped North Koreans, the majority opinion in the UN 
was to abstain from such action, to limit the hostilities to 
the territory of Korea and to be satisfied with a political 
settlement which would restore conditions as prevailed prior 
to the communist aggression of June 1950. The strategy of 
MacArthur which aimed at military victory of the UN 
forces -was abandoned and the celebrated American general 
was dismissed on April-11, 1951. Following this event, the 
Russians proposed truce negotiations which commenced on. 
July 10, 1951. For two years dragging on with compara- 
tively little fighting and without any significant military 
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action, the truce was signed just a little more than three 
years after the communists started their military aggression 
against the Republic of Korea which aimed both at the 
conquest of the south of Korea and the intimidation of 
Japan. 


The failure of Moscow-inspired and -directed aggres- 
sion is conspicuous. It led to rearmament of the free 
nations, the speedy resurgence of Japan as the leading 
power in East Asia and the revelation of the industrial 
inferiority of the Soviet empire. Today the position of 
the South Korean government, nationally and international- 
ly, is greater than at any time after the second world 
war. Though President Rhee has often been criticised by 
leftist circles in Britain and other western nations, the 
alliance between his government and the US is firm and 
provides guarantee that his political aims will eventually, 
with a compromise here and there, be realised. 


The Koreans want the abolition of the artificiality of 
the 38th parallel, and the vast majority of the people want 
a democratic not a totalitarian-dictatorial regime. The 
North Korean puppet state of the USSR has ‘lost face’ 
among the Koreans; without the presence of the Chinese 
army in North Korea the regime of Kim Il-sung would be 
swept away in a matter of weeks, and the unification of 
the nation would be a fact. The government in Seoul, or 
rather Pusan for the time being, shows many defects but 
these can all be corrected if peace is restored and the nation 
dées not remain divided. The solution to the deadlock in 
Korea and the success of the peace negotiations depend on 
agreement about free elections and the consequent esta- 
blishment of a nationally acceptable government. As the 
communists cannot but expect defeat of their goal in case 
such elections are being held they are opposing the holding 
of free elections. There also comes opposition from Seoul 
which may however be overcome; the claim of South Korea 
is that there already exists one government and that this 
government, under President Rhee, should be recognised 
everywhere as the national government of Korea, ‘north 
and south. It will take some time to arrive at conclusions; 
but eventually free elections will be held, the Chinese armies 
will have to return to China, and Korea will be united 
under a democratic regime. Then can start the long process 
of economic rehabilitation of the Korean nation. The sup- 
port of the US will prove as necessary for the economic 
well-being of Korea as will be America’s guarantee for 
Korea’s national security. 


The lesson of Korea is that in this world aggression 
does not pay, that the UN is strong and will act when 
there arises a threat to world peace, and that the fascina- 
tion of communism has lost much of its power and is fast 
losing its hold on the minds of the intelligentsia in East 
and West. 


MACAO TRADE & PROSPECTS 


Macao’s position in the trade of China has greatly 
suffered since the communist take-over and especially so 
after the UN partial embargo on trading with China, Busi- 
ness generally in the Portuguese ‘province’ has declined 
to an alarming degree and prospects for a revival are slim. 
An air of despondency has set over the population of Macao 


and even the Korean truce has not in any way improved 
the outlook. 


Macao’s role in the trade of south China appears de- 
finitely over; the need for Macao existed centuries ago and 
even until recently when political confusion swept China 
after 1945. But in the future, irrespective of the form 
of government and prevailing political system in China, 
Macao as a small ocean port at the southern tip of the 
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district of Chungshan cannot expect to derive any sizeable 
profit from transhipment of goods, first arriving in Hong- 
kong en route for Macao, for destinations in one of the 
neighbouring districts of south-west Kwangtung. The hey- 
day of Macao is gone and forgotten. The’ Chinese, with 
new energy under the new masters of Peking, have started 
to tackle the job of building usable ports and although pro- 
gress is very slow the fact cannot be disputed that Whampoa 
and Lapsapmei have been developed and that teday, largely 
owing to the UN strategic goods embargo, many large freigh- 
ters are regularly calling on Lapsapmei. Even in case of a 
change of policy and heart in Peking and clgser bonds 
between China and the free world nations, Macao cannot 
look forward to prosperous trading conditions with China. 


In the Portuguese ‘province’ hardly exist banking, 
financing and insurance facilities, there is no-airfield though 
a flying boat anchorage exists, and only river steamers and 
small craft can call on Macao there never having been 
serious plans for the construction of an ocean harbour 
(though as recently as 1946 the Macao government had 
submitted such plans to the Lisbon authorities who how- 
ever ignored them, realising perhaps that the cost of con- 
struction of an ocean port in competition with Hongkong 
could never be amortised). When occasionally ocean freigh- 
ters call on Macao they have to anchor far outside the port, 
and an expensive and slow transhipment has to take 
place. 


At present, ocean ships are discharging cargo regularly 


at the island of Lapsapmei, in the Pearl river, and the . 


procedure, though of an emergency nature, works well. 
River steamers of various tonnages, leading among whom 
are the Canadian-built and partly Canadian-owned Ming 
Sun (aluminium) ships, carry the cargo eventually to Canton 
for distribution all over China. At Lapsapmei the docking 
and cargo handling facilities are adequate to the job which 
is to import such cargo which on account of the strategic 
goods embargo could not enter China via Hongkong. In 


future, with Whampoa being further developed, there should 


be no need for the use of Macao as transhipment port for 
Kwangtung with the exception “of such destinations as are 
easily reached via Macao, i.e. the 2 or 3 neighbouring or 
adjoining districts of Kwangtung. 


In recent months Macao has done very limited trade 


with China which can be clearly seen from. the Hongkong 
trade returns showing monthly imports from and exports to 
Macao. In addition to this Hongkong recorded trade—of 
which roughly 10 to 15% are respectively imports for Macao 
consumption and goods originating in Macao directly—there 
are 2 Portuguese ocean ships of about 7000 and 9000 tons 
which every 3 months call on Macao discharging there, it 
is assumed, some goods which are classified as ‘strategic’. 


The Macao population, now down to an estimated .180,- 
000, is experiencing since over a year a real slump. Local 


business men have passed through difficult time. Many’ 


shops have closed, others are practically insolvent. Mer- 
chandise is frequently offered for sale at below cost; and 
buyers still are lacking. One of the oldest hotels has now 
elosed down, so have 2 or 3 cinemas. Poverty is quite 
obvious among many middle class families. Gambling, once 
an important revenue source, tourist attraction and em- 
ployer of a large number of Chinese, is because of the 
financial difficulties which the majority of Macao people 
experience almost a forgotten entertainment; if it were 
not for the Hongkong travellers and foreign tourists, keen 
on seeing the imaginary glamour of Macao, the gambling 
places would be deserted and forced to close down. 


It is indeed the tourist traffic which enables Macao to 
breathe a little easier. The question has often been posed 
whether Macao was to be recommended for sightseeing. 
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Possibly for a day the old colony of Macao may be visited 
especially by those tourists who delight in historic re- 
miniscences, who wish to visualise early “China trade’ con- 
ditions. There are no thrills and nightlife with what goes 
with it is utterly provincial—to use a more charitable 
term. 


In this modern world with its apparently senseless 
tempo of progress Macao stands almost like a challenge; 
changes in that little place are hardly noticeable. The 
future of Macao can be calmly viewed—nobody will cause 
any trouble over it. There has been, in the postwar Kuo- 
mintang days of nationalistic exuberance and frustration, 
some clamour for the ‘return of Macao’ but that was all 
hot air. The communist regime have shown reticence but 
some of the perhaps overambitious agents of that regime 
have tried to intimidate Macao residents for reasons of 
state or individual finance. A small population will con- 
tinue to live, it is hoped contentedly, in the tiny Portuguese 
‘province’ (which includes 2 islands, Taipa and Colcane, 
largely undeveloped specks among the myriad of islands 
off the south China coast) and there will be always scope 
for schools, for Catholic church activities and for the con- 
templation of ‘China trade’ history. Many non-Chinese 
merchants and the young people generally (the majority 
being Eurasians) desire to emigrate, many have done so 
with Brazil, Mocambique and Angola being the favoured 
new homes, and there is a strong tendency among the more 
active and the English-educated Chinese to go _ abroad. 
Hongkong has absorbed quite a few of these Chinese. 


%: *x 


CALMING DOWN THE CHINESE MASSES 


The famine-stricken peasants of Anhwei and Honan 
were ordered actively to engage in “production for self- 
help” to tide over the period till the autumn harvests. In 
the Tancheng and Shenchiu hsien of Honan province, pea- 
sants’ representative conferences were “for the purpose of 
calming down the masses’? and finding out ways of pro- 
duction to tide over the famine. Each peasant family is 
called upon to plant vegetables and melon plants so that 
they and bottle-gourds may help to overcome the famine 
and provide a reserve for the winter in case of a winter 
famine. One official in Yenshih hsien discovered 17 kinds 
of edible herbs and located more than 100 wells, which can 
be used for hole-sowing of early crops. But famine relief 
work by production is far from complete, and many local 


officials still cling to the mood of relying wholly on re- 
lief. 


The guidance of veteran peasants was of great value 
in the seedling nursery work and the transplanting of 
seedlings and technology was actively promoted. In each 
hsiang in the suburb of Luchow there are over ten demon- 
stration bases of this type, with over 100 learning at each 
of them. _In-over 30 hsien efforts were made to nurse new 


seedlings to make up for the loss caused by incessant rain- 
fall. 


In the countryside the “five things too many” were 
gradually corrected. In a number of areas mass meetings 
were reduced from 20 or 30 in the past to three or four 
per month now. The leadership style has also undergone 
a great change, and the South-West regional authorities 
sent out 30 work teams to work at basic levels. In other 
areas the grandiose method of latnching drives on a 
grand scale was given up for drives which used _ the 
modest hsiang or a tsun as the unit. 


The Party’s production policy was broadly publicised 
and preparations were concretely arranged for spring 
farming. Later. through the issuance of land certificates, 
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reorganization of mutual aid teams, and the concrete solu- 
tion of such questions between mutual aid teams, peasants 
and cadres as settlement of accounts and wages, the prac- 
tices of encroaching upon peasants’ private ownership and 
discriminating against individual peasants were corrected. 
Thus the fear of the peasants—and particularly of the 
middle peasants—of collectivization and of turning private 
property into public property and being levelled down, was 
“removed.” Consequently the masses were “enthusiastic” 
in production, did intensive cultivation of land and applied 
more fertiliser. Fertilisers applied this year are on an 
average 20% to 30% higher than last year. Newly built 
and repaired conservancy works will irrigate 12,200,000 
mow, or 24% of the total amount of paddy fields in the 
region. The greater part of the 65,000 tons of fertiliser 
has been sold to the peasants. Farming credits extended 
by the banks during the second quarter reached 80% of 
the target. These credits concretely solved the production 
difficulties of the masses and effectively aided agricultural 
production. When drought, hailstorms, storms, and snows 
of varying degree occurred Yunnan, Szechuan, and Kwei- 
chow took emergency measures by a timely distribution 
of relief funds and by mobilising the masses to save them- 
selves through production. The region has now basically 
tided over the spring famine. 


In some hsien in £zechuan, however, commandism ob- 
tained. In some places the local officials brought along with 
them rulers, and went to the fields to measure the plants. 
Those which exceeded the limit of 7-8 inches in distance 
were pulled out at the order of these cadres and the pea- 
sants were told to plant the seedlings anew. They indis- 


criminately branded the peasants as stupid, conservative and 
backward. 


The ideology of many leasing cadres is characterised 
by one-sidedness. After the tendency of adventurous pro- 
gress in the mutual aid and producers’ co-operative move- 
ment, the opposite tendency occurred in a number of areas, 
with lack of control and even fear of boosting the superiority 
of getting organised. Whereas there were at one time 56 
mutual aid teams of different types in the hsiang of Touma, 
in the Changshou hsien, now more than half of these teams 
have stopped mutual aid activities. 


* * 


CHINA’S FOOD PRODUCTION & PROBLEMS 


China, with the world’s largest population, is also the 
world’s biggest single grain producer. It is claimed by 
the magazine People’s China that in 1952 she produced 
163,750,000 tons of grain of all kinds. With an annual 
yield of 50 to 60 million tons of rice, she accounts for more 
than one-third of the world’s total rice output. She is 
third among wheat-producing countries, and provides half 
the world’s output of kaoliang (sorghum) and millet. Yet 
for more than a century China has been an importer of 
grain, sometimes because of sheer necessity owing to poor 
production or natural calamity, at other times because it 
was cheaper and more practicable to ship rice from Bang- 
kok direct by ship to Shanghai than from Hunan by cart, 
junk and ship to the Yangtze port. 


The population of China is unevenly distributed. In East 
China, for example, the population density is 260 per square 
kilometre. Some areas produce more than they need; others 
have a deficit. Szechuan often had a ‘surplus but there 
were no railways, the Gorges made navigation difficult, 
and many of the consuming centres along the coast were 
actually closer to supplies by sea from Saigon or even 
Siam. The present regime does not allow cost of trans- 
port to be a consideration. If rice is short in Shanghai 


_and it has to be taken from Szechuan, it is taken from that 
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province, however long it is in transit and however much 
it actually costs. 


Output of grain has increased in the past three years 
“at an average rate of 15% per year,’ but 1949 was a 
record low in almost everything, and was only two-thirds of 
pre-war average. Indeed it is admitted that even the re- 
cord grain harvest of 1952 only topped the highest pre 
war level in 1936 by 9%. The calamities of 1950 were 
met with resolute measures which practically monopolised 
the whole national land and river transport to ship several 
million tons of grain from surplus to deficit areas. 


In the past three years the Government had re-distri- 
buted a total of 6% million tons of grain between the 
six great administrative regions. Most of it went to the 
urban, industrial and mining centres and to areas where 
industrial crops like cotton are mostly grown. East China 
and North China, always deficient in supplies, were the 
main recipients, 


There is a steadily increasing demand for better grains 
especially rice and wheat flour, to replace coarser grains, 


and in the past three years rice and wheat increased by 
nearly 4%. ; 


By the end of May most of this year’s redistribution 
programme had been completed and the emergency caused 
in many areas by natural calamities in the spring had been 
more or less countered. 


NOTES FROM JAPAN 


After serving four years as the representative of the 
Hongkong Government in Japan, W. J. Anderson told 
this Review that he is fully convinced of the importance 
of his office to both government and business in Hongkong. 
In the first six months of 19538, according to his appoint- 
ment book, Anderson handled at least eight hundred inter- 
views relating to trade, industry and tourism. At first 
an independent office working with SCAP and the pro- 
visional government, the Hongkong Office is now a part of 
the British Embassy, although it remains in its downtown 
office, Nakka 8 Building. Anderson himself holds a dual 
status with commissions from both the Foreign and the 
Colonial Offices. Until its. conclusion in September, 1951, 
the open account operating relative to Hongkong-Japan 
trade was managed at the Japan end by the Hongkong 
Office; now Anderson’s duties are confined to answering 
questions and interviewing Japanese business men and Hong- 
kong arrivals, discussing matters of trade and industry and 
keeping both sides properly informed to their mutual benefit. 
On a recent trip through the Osaka industrial area, Ander- 
son viewed the latest developments in Japanese industry and 
has been able to inform Hongkong manufacturers of the 
type of competition they must expect to face. 


The role of the tourist industry in the Hongkong 
economy has aroused considerable interest in the Colony, 
and Anderson reports that his office averages at least one 
enquiry a day on this subject. Although hampered by the 
lack of any comprehensive tourist publication on the Colony, 
the Hongkong section of the British Embassy here compiled 
information which has been made available to the United 
States military services. American personnel] intending 
local leave in the Pacific Area will have an edited version 
of this information. Japanese tourists cannot at present 
visit Hongkong due to immigration controls, and any ex- 
tension of the tourist industry will have to wait until the 
H.K. immigration policy is modified. 

The main function of the office remains, then, service 
to business. Anderson reports that most Japanese officials 
and business men seeking information about the Colony 
prefer to call at his office, which, in a way, provides a 
prelude to Hongkong as all the furniture and equipment 
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originated in the Colony. Files of Hongkong newspapers 
and other publications are available in the waiting room, 
and pictures of the Colony, though old, decorate the walls. 
As memories of the recent war recede, there will be a 
natural increase in Hongkong—Japan relations and with this 
increase there will be an increased importance in the Hong- 
kong section of the British Embassy. 
* * 


With the focus on peace in Korea, the problem of re- 
construction in this war-devastated country is again of highest 
importance. The United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, with headquarters at present in Tokyo, was esta- 
blished in 1950 when U.N. forces were driving north to 
the Yalu River frontier. The military situation checked 
the activities of the Agency until October, 1952, by which 
time the line had stabilized sufficiently to allow some re- 
construction aid to be effective. 


For the current fiscal year of 1954, U.S.$130,000,000 
has been allocated by the United Nations for the work of 
the agency. This contrasts with U.S.$70,000,000 used in 
period October, 1952—June, 1953. Yet even this increase 
is not sufficient if the South Korean economy is to be raised 
to its 1949 level, and if the people are to enjoy the standard 
of living of that year. UN experts estimate that in the 
next four to six years at least US$1 billion will have to 
be allocated to the task of economic rehabilitation in South 
Korea alone. This amount will only give the South Korean 
Government a running start to economic recovery—it will 
not of itself provide that recovery. 

Present projects which will be continued despite truce 
prospects include the staffing of refugee camps, the provid- 
ing of fertilizer, and the continuation of certain irrigation 
projects and buildings removed from the fighting area. 
The Agency plans dredging of the west coast port of Kun- 
san sometime this year. 


— Frank H. H. King 
* * 


HONGKONG SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


Since its foundation over one hundred years ago Hong- 
kong has owed much of its importance and prosperity to 
its proximity to the Chinese mainland, according to the 
Labour Commissioner’s last annual review of Hongkong 
labour conditions. No less vital has been the Colony’s 
status as a free port and entrepot, offering businessmen 
from all over the world the chance to trade with China 
in conditions of law and order. The: result has been the 
transformation of a sparsely inhabited fragment of the 
Chinese coast-line into a thriving commercial and, more re- 
cently, industrial centre. With this development there has 
been a huge influx of Chinese of all classes, a few coming 
to make a permanent home in the Colony, others seeking 
enough wealth to safeguard their old age on return to 
their ancestral villages in China, and yet others merely 
hoping to earn enough to support the families, left behind 
them. 

Except for the agricultural population of the New 
Territories, Hongkong’s working community is entirely de- 
pendent on a money economy, either in the form of wages 
or of profits from multifarious commercial and industrial 
ventures. A considerable part of these earnings leave the 
Colony as remittances to dependants in China, a fact which 
modifies the effect of increased wages on the standard of 
living of the workers. 


Before the war the traditional freedom of movement 


between this Colony and China served for many years to 


maintain the population of the Colony in economic balance 


dependent on the relative prosperity of the two countries 
and although this balance was from time to time disturbed 
by extraneous factors, such disturbance did not persist for 
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very long in the face of stabilizing economic pressure. Since 
the war, however, the initial huge influx of population, 
which was due to the amazingly rapid recovery of the 
Colony, has been maintained and added to by large numbers 
of Chinese from all parts of China who have left that coun- 
try for other than purely economic reasons, and who, despite 
the recession in trade and industry, show no desire to leave 
the Colony. If the population of the Colony is to remain 
at over 2 million considerable further expansion of trade 
and industry will be necessary to provide adequate employ- 
ment. 
* 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS OF HONGKONG 


Wolfram is a $1,000,000 a month industry in Hong- 
kong, production being about 50 tons a month at the 
general price of $20,000 a ton. An important war metal, 
it has always been regarded in the metal trade as being 
an indicator of whether or not there is a potential war 
around the corner. These were two points made by Dr. 
S. G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, in their 
talks on the Colony. 

Wolfram did not become at all important in this part 
of the world until 1914. However, a lot was known about 
in Kwangtung. Wolfram—tungsten steel—was magnificent 
hardener. In Hongkong it had cropped up all over the 
place with the price going up 2 years ago. Working had 
been started in the most peculiar places and 20 different 
sites were being worked at the moment. Its cost had gone 
up enormously in the last few years. It was $100 a picul 
very shortly after World War II, now about $1,600 a picul 
or about $20,000 a ton. About 10,000 people were engaged 
in the industry. Most of the wolfram went either to America 
or Britain, and with normal supplies from China being 
shut off at present the industry here had become quite im- 
portant. Before the war Kwangtung had produced a tre- 
mendous proportion. 

One of the more pleasing industries in Hongkong con- 
cerning the manufacturing side was the production of 
vermillion—the brilliant red pigment made from the natural 
(cinnabar) or artificial sulphide of mercury. This cinnabar 
was used for fire-cracker papers, joss sticks and so on. It 
was a lovely dye. 

Another industry in the Colony was salt. It was once 
very big but was dwindling at the moment with salt supplies 
coming in from the outside. There were salt pens at Tai 
O. A lot of salt was used for the production of salt fish. 
Normally it was not well enough-refined for the table. A 
lot of it was exported. 

Sandalwood powder was one '!more Colony industry, 
sandalwood being the main material for joss sticks and 
incense. It was curious how the word “joss”? had stuck. 
It was originally the Portuguese “Dios’’. 

The camphor-wood trade was one of the most beauti- 
ful trades in the Colony. It was quite an established in- 
dustry and its products were sent to places all over the 
world. The carvers were amazingly artistic. 

The lime industry was older than the Colony. Hong- 
kong had no limestone and the lime came from. the 
burning of oyster shells. 

The silk industry went back before the days of the 
Colony. The worms were brought in. Spinning had gone 
on for a long time in the New Territories and the very 
small cottage industries had developed into the big textile 
factories that one now saw. 

* * * 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FORESTRY OF 
HONGKONG 
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and indications are that a good rice harvest will be reaped, 
states the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry, 
in his latest quarterly progress report. The cooler weather 
which continued well into the Spring caused a delay in 
the appearance of the rice “stem borer” and other insect 
pests. It also allowed the summer varieties of vegetables 
to mature later this year. The usual types of Chinese 
vegetables, white pepper, water spinach, green and white 
cucumber, green and white local string beans and egg-plant 
were planted soon after the later winter varieties, such as 
water-cress, white cabbage (pak choi), lettuce, tomatoes and 
flowering cabbage, had been harvested. 

More farmers in the New Territories are taking to 
the cultivation of water chestnuts, which many farmers 
prefer to a second paddy crop. Last year a little over 80 
acres of land were devoted to this crop but indications 
are that land under water chestnut cultivation this year 
will be nearer 250 acres. This crop takes six months 
from planting to harvest. 

A number of grafted citrus trees propagated at Castle 
Peak were planted at agricultural sub-stations during the 
quarter. It is intended to try out citrus in several dis- 
tricts, particularly at Saikung, Lamma Island and Lantau. 


INDONESIA 


on luxurious PAL DC-6 and 
Garuda CONVAIR-LINER 


Enjoy the speed, comfort and dependability of © 
modern DC-6 and Convair Liner air travel from 
Hong Kong to Djakarta via Manila. 


* PAL DC-6: HONGKONG- MANILA 
* Garuda Indonesian Airways Convair Liner: 
MANILA-DJAKARTA 


One ticket, one reservation all the way. Average 
flight time only 11 hours. Convenient 3-day 
or 4-day stopovers in Manila. 


ay See your travel Agent, or 


PHILIPPINE AIR Lines 


PENINSULA HOTEL HONG KONG 


Weather conditions during the three months of April, 
May and June were very fayourable for paddy growing 
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Good lychee yields were recorded this season and the har- 
vested fruit was sound, well-formed and juicy. 

The number of boar services given during the quarter 
increased to 372 from the previous quarter’s total of 338. 
An indication of the success of the boar extension scheme 
may be seen from the fact that six persons earning their 
living by leading boars from village to village have ex- 
changed their local type boars for exotic Berkshires. The 
adoption of better type stock is of considerable value to 
the Department since it obviates the need for introducing 
legislation directed towards the improvement of livestock. 
The Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association has generally 
promoted this scheme by paying the difference in the amount 
realised by the farmer from the sale of his local boar and 
the cost of a good Berkshire boar from Government stock. 


The annual inoculation against rinderpest was begun 
during the quarter and is progressing according to schedule. 
Inoculation of dogs against rabies is in progress by four 
inoculating teams who have completed their work in urban 
areas. Heavy losses of young chicks on some of the larger 
farms in the New Territories may have been due to a 
respiratory disease; post-mortems have been made and 
blood samples taken for examination. 

The Colony’s mechanised fishing fleet was increased 
by five vessels and the number now in operation totals 153. 
Landings of fish through the Fish Wholesale Market during 
the period amounted to 136,548 piculs, representing an 
increase of 15,201 piculs over the same period last year. 
This may be attributed to a good season and among the 
catches were black pomfret, head grunt, hair tail and conger 
pike. 

Deep-sea trawlers did well during the month of April 
but owing to changeable winds during May and June, most 
of them had to cease operations by the middle of June. 
Inshore trawlers also had: good catches but landings by long 
liners were poor due to shortage of bait, shark damage and 
strikes by boat crews during June. Small inshore liners, 
however, did well during May and June. Anchovies were 
not present in their usual quantities and April and May 
were bad months for purse seiners, although mechanised 
purse seiners were able to hold their own. Drag seiners 
(ku pung teng) had a very successful quarter with big 
landings of black pomfrets and shrimps. Big-tall junk 
fishermen claimed that exceptional floods in the Pearl River 
affected the white herring catch off Tai O. 


Several farmers in the Yuen Long district are now 
breeding the common carp and have supplied 400,000 com- 
mon carp fry to local farms. These fry are in much better 
condition and are much cheaper than fry imported from 
Canton. The ban on the export of fish fry from Canton 
was lifted in June and nursery ponds in the Yuen Long 
district were stocked with over one million fry. During 
the quarter about 1,000 piculs of pond fish were caught 
and sold on local markets; no new ponds were constructed 
during the period. 


With the cooperation of the Agricultural Division, 
common. carp fry bred in the nursery pond of the Shatin 
agricultural station were distributed to. fields in Shatin, 
'Taipo, Saikung and Silvermine Bay. In all, 38 paddy 
fields in five separate districts covering an area of about 
280,500 square feet are now engaged in the raising of carp. 
The export of fish fry from the Colony increased consider- 
ably during the quarter, which was also the spawning period 
for oysters in Deep Bay. Growing conditions were very 
satisfactory. The yield during the first two months was 
very good and the condition of the oysters was excellent. 


Favourable weather has enabled afforestation to be con- 
tinued throughout the quarter. At Tai Lam Chung, al- 
together nearly 134 acres of new eucalyptus plantations 
have been formed with some 80 acres of new plantations 
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in the Shing Mun area. In the Kowloon Reservoir area, 
about ten acres have been replanted in last year’s planta- 
tions. The area of plantations during the quarter totalled 
227 acres, 


The results have been particularly good. The first 
eucalyptus plantings carried out during the quarter are 
now vigorously growing three to four feet high and can 
already be regarded as having been successfully established. 
Eucalyptus planted during the present quarter appears to 
be doing as well. Tending, weeding and fertilising of this 
year’s and last year’s plantations is continuing, with a 
total of 155 acres treated during the three months under 
review. 


Pine seed received from China at the end of March 
was sown in nursery beds at Tai Lam Chung, Shing Mun, 
Sheung Shui and Tai Wo Po. Germination was good and 
resulted in very large stocks of pine seedlings which will 
become available for transplanting next year. Transplant- 
ing of last year’s seedlings also continues in the Shing 
Mun nursery and stocks at the main Lai Chi Kok nursery 
are being maintained. Trial samples of seeds obtained 
from numerous sources were sown in nurseries, with very 
favourable results except in the case of the Australian 
hoop pine, which failed to germinate. Trial plantings of 
one-year and two-year pine transplants received by air 
from Japan were also successful. 


A large amount of amenity planting was carried out 
during the quarter. Over 300,000 trees were planted in 
the Wo Hop Shek Cemetery area and amenity planting 
was also done at the Sek Kong Married Quarters and on 
the Royal Air Force stations at Kai Tak and Sek Kong. 
Planting, replacement and tending of roadside trees was 
also continued. The number of trees planted for amenity 
purposes during the quarter totalled 39,583. 


In the model forestry plantations at Castle Peak, Sai 
Kung and Taipo, where a considerable amount of work was 
done during the quarter, small nurseries have been started 
in each area and stocked with a wide range of local and 
exotic species. The plantation areas have been sub-divided 
into compartments and a scheme of experimental planting 
has been drawn up. A total of eight acres were planted in 
the quarter under review. 

Afforéstation of private forestry lots continues, and. in 
the three months under review over 70 acres were planted, 
mostly by transplanting pine seedlings. Two hundred pine 
trees were also marked for thinning in various forestry 
lots. 


Full-scale protection work against illegal wood-cutting 
on Hongkong Island is also continuing. The number of 
cases dealt with during the quarter remained fairly constant 
but as usual were of a trivial nature. In the New Ter- 
ritories, a marked decline in forestry offences during the 
quarter was noted; altogether 116 cases, involving 222 per- 
sons, were recorded. There were very few hill fires owing 
to the wet weather and only two fires, which caused very 
slight damage to plantations, were reported. 


In research activities a considerable amount of in- 
formation has been gained on the nursery and planting 
technique for eucalyptus species. The experimental block 
planted during the previous quarter has shown conclusive- 
ly that a small application of ammonium sulphate at the 
time of planting is essential to stimulate rapid growth. 
The experiment also tends to show that it is not really 
necessary to dig pits for planting of eucalyptus. This is 
very important as pit digging comprises the most expensive 
part of the planting at present. A small quantity of a 
hormone preparation for stimulating root growth on cut- 
tings' was received during the quarter and is being tested 
experimentally in the nursery. 
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CIVIL AVIATION IN HONGKONG 


During the period April to June, 1953, a total of 1,266 
aircraft, 24,394 passengers, 117,982 kilos of mail and 
591,112 kilos of freight were handled at Kai Tak Airport, 
states the Director of Civil Aviation, in his latest quarterly 
progress report. The averages show an increase in the 
number of aircraft and passengers but a moderate decrease 
is noted in the amount of mail and freight carried as com- 
pared with the previous quarter. 


Local civil movements during the period totalled 1,038, 
representing an average of 11.3 movements per day as 
compared with 12.5 and 13.8 movements daily for the pre- 
vious two quarters. There were ten charter flights (five 
in and five out) during the period; these do not include 
aircraft on non-traffic flights coming in for overhaul, except 
where charters have been obtained out of the Colony, or 
of aircraft of various companies operating extra sector 
flights. 

Fewer diversions of aircraft from Kai Tak Airport 
occurred during the quarter compared with the preceding 
period. During the three months under review, 37 aircraft 
had to be diverted from Kai Tak due to bad weather as 
against an average of 16 a month during the preceding 
quarter, Diversion possibilities are worst during the early 
months of the year and are mainly due to sea fog joining 
up with low cloud and persisting in the approaches to the 
Airport. With the coming of the rainy season, diversions 
began to decrease considerably. Rain storms during the 
quarter were usually of short duration and aircraft were 
generally able to hold until the storms had passed; periods 
between such storms were usually clear and of long dura- 
tion. 

A total of 3,661 standard entry and _ identification 
permits have been issued by the Department. Of these, 
1,102 have been ¢ancelled, leaving a balance of 2,559 
valid permits at the end of the quarter. 


Discussions on the extension of the Airport were con- 
tinued during the quarter. Radar tests were carried out 
in June in cooperation with the Army Radar Unit to deter- 
mine the usability of such aids along the proposed new 
Tunway. Preliminary radar trials were carried out in April, 
when aircraft of the Royal Air Force and the Far East 
Flying School cooperated with H.M.S, “‘Concord’’. The tests 
showed that it was possible to track aircraft from meson 
Tat Hong to Lyemun without difficulty. 


Extensive excavation and relaying works were carried 
out during May and June along the edge of Runway 07/25 
in the dispersal area north of the Administration Building. 
The construction of a drain on the south side of the runway 
was also completed in May, and in the same month the fire 
launch pontoon was overhauled and reconditioned. Con- 
creting was also carried out to the drains adjacent to the 
taxi car park and east of the Terminal Building. The re- 
port states that the flag poles erected for the Coronation 
decorations on the roof of the Terminal Building and 
along the terminal fence are being retained permanently for 
the flying of National and Airline flags. 

The Hongkong Air Navigation (Fees) Regulations, 1953 
and the Hongkong Air Navigation (Radio) Regulations, 1953 
became effective on April 1. Several Notices to Airmen 
(NOTAM) and Orders affecting Air Traffic Control were 
promulgated by the Aeronautical Information Service during 
the quarter. 

On fire services, the report states that intensive train- 
ing, under the supervision of a Fire Sub-Officer, is being 
maintained and has resulted in a marked improvement in 
general efficiency and morale. During the period under 


review, an average of 15 “dry” drills and one full-scale 


“wet” drill was carried out monthly. The fire for the “wet’’ 
drill was provided by the Royal Air Force, who also gave 


‘regular intervals. 
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valuable instruction in the latest methods of extinguishing 
petrol fires. 

In accordance with standard practice, the call sign 
of Kai Tak Aerodrome Control was changed on June 12 
from “Kai Tak Tower” to “Hongkong Tower.” Nearly 
10,000 messages were passed to and from aircraft in flight 
during the quarter. The Waglan beacon, previously operat- 
ing on a continuous basis during the day, reverted in 
April to an “fon request” operation as it was found neces- 
sary to remove one generator for a complete overhaul. 
New diesel plants have now been received for the station 
and these will be installed shortly. 

A total of 282,000 groups of weather information were 
transmitted in code and in clear for the benefit of aircraft 
in flight durimg the period under review. A monitoring 
service, operating continuously from dawn to dusk, has 
been introduced. The service monitors all radio facilities, 
including navigational aids and tower VHF facilities, at 
In addition the service is available for 
special purposes—the selection of suitable frequencies and 
identification of sources of interference. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation inaugurated on 
April 5 the first jet air passenger service between London 
and Tokyo with 36 passengers. The Comet airliner used 
on the inaugural flight established a record when it re- 
turned to London on April 8, making both the outward 
and inward trip in three days, 20 hours and 22 minutes. 
Early in April the Corporation also introduced tourist 
services, at 25 per cent discount on ordinary fares, on 
the United Kingdom, Middle East, Singapore, Hongkong 
and Central African routes. 

On April 8, Canadian Pacific Airlines reduced by 30 
per cent its fare for bona fide immigrants crossing the 
Pacific. Philippine Airlines inaugurated its air service to 
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Bangkok on May 2 following the conclusion of a bilateral 
air agreement between the Philippines and Thai Governments 
on April 7. This airline also introduced its Convair aircraft 
service into Hongkong from Manila on June 17. 


A DC-4 Skymaster weekly service to Calcutta via 
Bangkok and Rangoon was inaugurated by Cathay Pacific 
Airways on May 23. This airline completed a survey flight 
on the Hongkong-Tokyo-Vancouver run with a DC-6B air- 
craft which terminated at Hongkong on June 7. 


An air agreement between Japan and Thailand was 
signed in Bangkok on June 19. Under the agreement, Japan 
may establish commercial air services to Thailand and Thai- 
land will be able to continue existing services to Tokyo. 
On June 29, a new type of aircraft was seen in Hongkong. 
It was a C-119 aircraft, commonly known as “Flying Box- 
car”, of the United States Air Force. 


Routine monthly meetings between airline operators and 
representatives of other Government departments were held 
in April and May at which matters affecting Kai Tak 
Airport were discussed. The report says these meetings 
are invaluable as a means of exchanging information and 
straightening out minor differences of opinion. 


+ * * 
HONGKONG STREET LIGHTING 


The Public Works Department has begun a long-term 
programme designed to improve street lighting throughout 
the Colony. The plan for this financial year calls for the 
installation of 1,046 new lamps in. 38 streets on Hongkong 
Island and 34 streets in Kowloon. The programme is being 
carried out in accordance with a priority list drawn up 
by the Police Department. Priority is being given to those 
streets or roads where, from the traffic point of view or 
for security reasons, it is considered desirable that the 
existing lighting conditions should be improved. 


Attention is being first directed to unlighted streets 
or to streets which are considered insufficiently lit in major 
traffic areas. The programme will later be extended to 
unlighted or insufficiently lit streets other than those in 
major traffic areas. Though the priority list is being followed 
generally in the installation of new lamps, attention is 
being paid to reconstructed roads which require the in- 
stallation of extra lighting. 


Under this year’s programme, 527 new lamps will be 
installed in streets on Hongkong Island and 519 in Kowloon. 
Of these, 73 have already been put up in Hongkong and 
65 in Kowloon. In addition, 86 lamps on the Island have 
been replaced with more powerful lights. On the Island, 
28 new lamps will be put up in Pokfulam Road and 24 
in Garden Road. On the Mainland, Canton Road is to have 
an additional 66 new lamps. Another 50 will be put up 
along Shanghai Street and 43 in Reclamation Street. 


The new lamps range from 45 to 400 watts. In the 
main, they are either of the metal filament type or the 
mercury discharged type. The more powerful lamps are 
being installed in the wider main thoroughfares and the 
smaller ones in narrower roads. An innovation is the 
introduction of the 45-watt barium sodium lamps, 93 of 
which are to be installed in the peak area. This type of 
Jamp, which gives a yellowish light, is considered to be 


more efficient than ordinary lamps under misty or foggy 
conditions. 


The Government street lighting programme is being 
undertaken in cooperation with the public utility companies, 
with whom orders and plans covering the installations for 
the whole year’s programme have been placed. There was 
some delay at the start due to the heavy demands made on 
the utility companies by the Coronation illumination pro- 
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gramme. Since then, however, good progress has been 
made and it is anticipated that the whole programme will 
be completed within the stipulated time. 


ANOTHER NEW POLICE STATION IN HONGKONG 


Work on the construction of a new Police Station at 
Sha Tau Kok (at the Chinese border) has now been com- 
pleted. The Station is situated about one and a half miles 
from Sha Tau Kok Village on the same site as the old 
prewar station. The new Police Station has all modern 
conveniences for Police personnel. The northwest side of 
the building comprises two storeys and the northeast side 
three storeys. The charge room and offices are located 
on the ground floor, which also contains a mess, servants’ 
quarters and garages for Police vehicles. On the first 
floor, there are quarters for four single officers as well 
as a barrack room and two recreation rooms—one for 
N..C.O.’s and the other for rank and file. Most of the second 
floor has been made over the men’s sleeping accommodation. 
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PIONEER FARMING IN MALAYA. 


By E. Maurice Glover 


Eighty square miles (207 square kilometres) of swamp 
and jungle land along the extreme north coast of the State 
of Selangor in the Federation of Malaya have been trans- 
formed into one of the largest and most prosperous rice 
granaries in the country. There, at Tanjong Karang, 
16,000 pioneering farming families—Malays, Chinese, In- 
dians and a few Indonesians—have successfully settled. 
Latest production figures show that 16,500 tons of rice, 
valued at about £858,000, were grown in 1949 in this area 
which was formerly useless jungle swamp land, swarming 
with mosquitoes. 

The story of this pioneering project is also that of 
other similar schemes which are only part of the effort 
being made by the Government of the Federation to im- 
prove the lot of the indigenous farmer and to build up 
staple food resources. Before World War II, Malaya pro- 
duced about one-third of the rice consumed in the country, 
and, prior to the formation of the Drainage and Irrigation 
Department in 1932, the pioneer farmer had to tackle the 
jungle and the swamp with his own primitive, limited re- 
sources. Today, all that has changed. 

Although the scheme for the irrigation of the Tanjong 
Karang area began in 1939, it was not until after 1945 
that real progress was made with colonisation. Of the 
45,000 acres (18,211 hectares) already colonised, 23,000 
(9,308 hectares) have received full drainage and irrigation 
facilities, while 22,000 (8,903 hectares) have a_ control 
drainage system for the inundation of the land during the 
planting season. On the seaward side, a bund 27 miles 
(43 kilometres) long has been constructed to keep out the 
tidal waters. The heavy cost of this work has been paid 
by the Government. 

What was the settlers’ contribution? Each man, 
irrespective of nationality, received four acres (1.61 
hectares) of land and a subsidy of £17.10s., and for the 
first three years he was exempt from rates and taxes. 
These men were soon fired with the vision of making their 
colony prosperous. A spirit of co-operation developed, and 
in course of time, 14 rice mills were built in which rice is 
now milled for the settlers’ own consumption. 

The Government has recently approved the advance of 
£37,800 for the erection of a large rice mill at Tanjong 
Karang for milling surplus rice, and the settlers have con- 
tributed £8,166 towards this project which will ultimately 
be operated by them on a co-operative basis. 

The settlers also plant cash crops such as maize, sweet 
potatoes and vegetables, and rear poultry, ducks and goats. 
The area has become noted for its poultry which is sold in 
Kuala Lumpur and nearby villages. Additionally, the canals 
along the ricefields contain a variety of freshwater fish 
which provide another source of income for the settlers. 

Life is not all work in this popular colony. Every 
Monday a fair is held at the village of Tanjong Karang, 
and this is regarded as the gala day of the week. The 
settlers and their families, dressed in their best clothes, as 
colourful as the sun-drenched land around them, throng 
the village to sell their produce and to enjoy themselves 
at the same time. 

The measure of the success of the Tanjong Karang 
scheme may be gauged by the reaction of the settlers to the 
project. During the early years of the development some 
difficulty was experienced in recruiting men from other areas 
because they considered it a great sacrifice to exchange the 
comforts and friendliness of their own village for the 
hardships and loneliness of a settler’s life. Today, the 


position is reversed. The success of Tanjong Karang is 
well known, so much so that by the end of 1949 there were 
2,000 applicants for 300 new plots which had then become 
available. 

Adequate provision is made for the education of the 
settlers’ children. The Education Department has con- 
structed three schools, while, in 1949, the settlers them- 
selves built ten schools with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant of £19,250. The school buildings and the 
teachers’ quarters have now been taken over by the Public 
Works Department, while the Education Department has 
provided a head teacher for each school. 


With the completion of the development of the Tan- 
jong Karang scheme, the State of Selangor will rank fourth 
to the States of Kedah, Kelantan and Perak as a rice- 
producing State of Malaya, instead of being the second 
lowest producing state, as was the position 20 years ago. 

Not only at Tanjong Karang, however, has the Govern- 
ment pressed forward its plans for the expansion of Malaya’s 
rice production. Fourteen other schemes are currently being 
financed under the Malayan Loan of 1949, for the period 
1949-53. The total acreage of wet rice is now approximate- 
ly 900,000 acres (364,212 hectares) of which about 250,000 


acres (101,170 hectares) have improved drainage and irriga- 
tion. 


In the Six-Year Development Plan, £2,500,000 has 
been set aside for capital expenditure on the drainage and 
irrigation of rice lands, and the annual recurrent expendi- 
ture is estimated at about £140,000. These schemes will 
provide for the improvement of some 284,000 acres (114,930 
hectares) in addition to the 250,000 acres (101,170 hectares) 
already improved, and for the increase of the total wet 
rice area from about 900,000 (364,272 hectares) to 985,000 
acres (396,614 hectares). 

From these measures have come notable results. 
Malaya’s best rice season before World War II was 1935- 
36, when production of milled rice topped 342,000 tons. 
The 1940-41 season totalled 324,000 tons; then came the 
blight of the Japanese occupation. Production had fallen 
to 225,000 tons in 1945-46, but the following season saw 
an improvement of 257,000 tons, and finally, in 1949-50, 
which was a very good season, came the production of about 
430,000 tons which broke all records. These schemes serve 
to illustrate the efforts made by the Government of the 
Federation with the object of reducing the country’s depen- 
dence on imported rice. 


NOTICE FOR HONGKONG MANUFACTURERS AND 
EXPORTERS FOR BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


IMPORT: Umbrellas, torch lights and _ bulbs, 
enamel ware, braces, belts, linen-cottons, lace edge, 
hurrican lanterns, pullovers, textiles, handkerchiefs, iron 
sheets, iron beds, nets, shoes all kinds, hosiery, woollen 
vans, hats, singlets, knitting wool, vacuum flasks, 
aluminium ware, cotton piece goods, shirts, earthenware, 


Chinese embroideries, brushes, gas lights and lamps in 
general. 


EXPORT: Cocoa, cotton, timber, oil palm produce, 
groundnuts, tin ore, palm kernels, rubber, hides & skins, 
kola-nuts, guinea pepper etc. 


OFFERS TO: MESSRS. OLASUPO TRADING COM- 


PANY, IMO STATION, ABEOKUTA, 
NIGERIA, BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF HONGKONG’S ECONOMY 


By K. K. Chan 


One peculiarity of the Hongkong economic structure 
lies in its geographical and political importance. For the 
century past, this Colony has served as a connecting link 
between the East and the West, and China, in particular, 
has utilized this island as a stepstone in trading with the 
outside world. Millions of tons of staples were imported 
from China yearly, in exchange for million dollars worth 
of machinery and consumption goods. Ups and downs 
have been found in Hongkong’s prosperity, which is closely 
related to the politic and economic development in its ad- 
jacent country. There have been various arguments against 
this; but they are flimsy and open to attacks. 


After the Second World War, Hongkong experienced 
two booms. The first one, spreading over a period of about 
two years, followed almost immediately after the end of 
the hostilities, when there was heavy demand for various 
foreign goods which had been deficient for years. Whilst 
a fraction of these goods was for the satisfaction of the 
local needs, the major part was on its way to the main- 
land, especially the southern Chinese provinces. The second 
one arose in the course of the Korean War, at which time 
the new regime of China was fanatic in the purchase of 
war materials, financed partly with the proceeds of staples 
they had pushed into this market. This boom was, how- 
ever, short-lived, as the embargo enforced by the United 
Nations eventually stopped its growth. 


During these golden years in the post-war period, al- 
though the aggregate volume of employment was still far 
from full, most entrepreneurs were quite comfortably off. 
But things changed sharply, and the accelerated control of 
imports and exports has played a significant role in bringing 
our economy to the edge of a depression. Whilst a limited 
number of new concerns has continued to be set up, quite 
some old established ones have liquidated in the past two 
years because of business failures. Facing difficulties, the 
existing ones are struggling hard both by keen competition 
with one another and minimizing their overheads to the 
lowest possible level. The position of manufacturers is 
worse. They are, in general, meeting with decreasing local 
and foreign demand, intense competition, and a world-wide 
lowering of prices. They generally refrain from further in- 
vestments. Unemployed are found in every corner of the 
society. 


It is illusory to suppose that the current stagnation 
has reached its bottom. The economic structure should be 
basically changed so that it will lay its weight on indus- 
tries instead of commerce. Neglecting the announcement 
by the recent Washington Conference that the embargo on 
strategic goods will continue after the Korean Armistice, 
and supposing that the policy of free trade will be recom- 
menced by various governments, there are reasons sound 
enough to convince us that certain improvements can be 
expected. The greater part of Chinese foreign trade, which 
was formerly channelled through this island, may be dealt 
directly with foreign countries. The easing of trade restric- 
tions and exchange controls and the recovery from world 
depression may lead to the commercial ill-effects on Hong- 
kong. 


Whilst the major unfavourable factor is of a political 
rather than an economic nature, certain measures may be 
taken for the alleviation of the situation. The overcrowded 
population, which is far too dense to be absorbed by the 


local business and industry circles, has constituted a main 
obstacle to the diminishing of the volume of unemploy- 
ment. The introduction of entry restriction, was indeed a 
wise action in protecting this community from further de- 
terioration. Those who had poured from the mainland for 
taking refuge here, and who are partly destitute, due to 
over-spending and losses in their enterprises and specula- 
tion, have shown in these years more evil than merit. 


The establishment of an employment exchange, as sug- 
gested by some people, would not help much in providing 
a more satisfactory level of employment and therefore a 
higher aggregate income, which is the necessary condition 
of a prosperous society. It would do nothing to -increase 
the total employment. Effective demand for consumption 
and capital goods must be successfully stimulated. But 
spending increases only if income increases, and unless 
spending increases, effective demand cannot be expected 
to increase. Whilst consumption is relatively constant at a 
given level of income, it is the change in the rate of new 
investment that contributes to the increment of aggregate 
income. By the term investment here we mean the new 
addition to all kinds of capital, whether it consists of fixed 
capital, working capital or liquid capital. When an entre- 
preneur spends a certain amount in the purchase of a new 
asset, that amount will go to the hands of other people 
in various forms of income, part of which will be disposed 
by the receivers in turn. The result is, therefore, accumu- 
lative. 


It is rather difficult to develop a normal rate of private 
investment under prevailing circumstances. The decision 
to buy a new asset or to increase output by a business- 
man is based largely on his expectation, although the ex- 
pectation may be precarious. The prospects at present are 
by no means bright, and unless something is done to cut 
down the various elements of cost in the process of pro- 
duction, such as. rent, wage, tax, etc., people are not 
willing to invest further. 


Economists have developed a theory that a low rate 
of interest would be effective as a means of stimulating 
investment. Indeed, the modern credit system is such 
that production and business transactions are to be financed 
with other people’s money, for the use of which remunera- 
tion has to be paid in the form of interest. The prevailing 
rate of interest in the money market is not uniform, ranging 
from 5% per annum to 24% by private lenders. As the 
relatively ‘“‘cheap’”’ money is only available to a _ limited 
number of people, those who have to pay a higher rate are 
heavily burdened in their enterprises. Unfortunately the 
banks, which are the greatest suppliers of money, do not 
help enough in this respect. Perhaps for the purpose of 
liquidity their loan business is mostly of short-term nature. 
For the banks themselves, such policy is undoubtedly a 
conservative one and cannot be criticised. But for the com- 
munity as a whole, it has a depressing effect and recon- 
sideration by the bankers and monetary authorities would 
be desirable. 


Finally, some words should be said about government 
expenditure. In times of a declining rate of private in- 
vestment, the government is in a position to raise the 
volume of public works to fill the gap. This has been done 
in Hongkong and continues to be done. 
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SUSTAINED-YIELD FORESTRY 
A Condition of Forest Conservation 


By T. H. Huang, b.A., M.A., M.B.A. 


I. Fund & Flow Resources 


According to the Webster dictionary, to mine implies 
the digging below the surface for ore or metal, ete. 
Thus the digging for gold, silver, tin, etc. will also go 
under the category of mining. To dig into the ground for 
oil, which is to be separated from the “rock ore,’’ does not 
escape from the same category. To mine, expressed in 
another form then, is to extract minerals from the earth. 


Metals are fund resources, and they are not renewable.1 
Once their properties are destroyed, they cannot be maintain- 
ed. In other words, they are exhaustible. Iron oxidized and 
coal combusted are gone forever. Human knowledge has not 
yet developed so far to manufacture these substances for 
the use of man himself, These are manufactured in the work- 
shop of Mother Nature, and it required scores of epochs 
for their fabrication. 


Il. Mining & Cropping 


Mining, which is the extraction of non-renewable fund 
resources, requires the application of labor and capital to 
that one purpose, and improvements serve to make extrac- 
tion more profitable by increased speed or greater efficiency. 
It is a mechanical performance in which inanimate ener- 
gies are usually applied through mechanisms. Biotic ener- 
gies need not be a part of. mining except through the 
medium of labor and management, and these cannot be 
eliminated from any form of production. It is the prin- 
ciple of conservation that demands all the coal must be 
extracted out of the mine, every grain of it, before it is 
abandoned; and all the oil must be drained from the well, 
every drop of it, before it is abandoned. The rate of extrac- 
tion must be adjusted to synchronize socio-economic needs. 
This is the true conservational spirit of mining, or the 
extraction of non-renewable fund resources. Where nature 
has toiled for epochs to mature a fruit which man has taken 
no part, it is our duty to reap that fruit and use it in a 
very thrifty and wise manner for the greatest good to the 
greatest number and for the longest time. 


In a sense, agriculture, unlike mining which treats the 
fund resources, is closely tied to the flow resources, which 
are renewable. However, agriculture is not only confined 
to flow resources. The difference between mining and 
agriculture, lies partly in the differences in the nature of 
the resources used or exploited, and partly to differences 
in the use or manner of exploitation of these resources. 
The manner of exploitation of the resources must also be 
considered. Agriculture, when compared with mining, is a 
very complex assemblage of human activities. The utiliza- 
tion of all varieties of resources, from non-renewable fund 
resources to inexhaustible primary flow resources, is in- 
volved. The living environment, the energies of organisms, 
sunshine, rain, the soil and other natural phenomena are 
employed. Nature takes the main control, while man im- 
proves and affords care, as the word “agriculture’’ is itself 
made up of two Latin components, ager which is a field, and 
cultura, to take care. Literally, agriculture means tillage 
or care of the fields. It includes activities as clearing, 


leveling, terracing, draining, irrigating, fertilizing and culti- 


vating. These are of lasting benefit only by proper adapta- 


i. See E. W. Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1951, p. 82. 


tion to natural conditions. Agriculture supposedly involves 
the human betterment of natural processes. 


Ill. Application of Cropping to the Forest 

It appears, then, that there are two alternatives appli- 
cable to forests. If we cut a forest to the last tree to 
preclude renewal, it is identical in all respects with the 
definition of mining which has been discussed previously. 


‘ On the other hand, if we afford care to the forest and treat 


it as a permanent resource, we are cropping. As the forest 
is a renewable flow resource, the latter method should be 
applied. 

Unfortunately, the temptation of immediate profits has 
led many a person to mine millions of acres of forests 
instead of cropping them. Of the timber situation, Watts 
in 1946, referring to the American forests writes: “Our 
forests today are not supplying enough timber products. 
While thousands search desperately for places to live, con- 
struction of urgently needed dwellings is hampered by lack 
of building materials. Lumber ,is perhaps the number one 
bottleneck.. Plywood is also seriously short. Our special 
efforts to meet housing needs have caused restrictions on 
other essential uses of lumber—for business and industrial 
construction and repair, for farm buildings, for manufac- 
turing numerous products, for boxes and crates to move 
commodities to consumers. We are now unable to meet 
world-wide needs for lumber exports. Pulp and paper are 
short, with demands mounting. Newsprint supplies are 
still restricted.”2 The same author admits that “these are 
temporary difficulties.’’’ With proper care and sound 
management such as is implied in the better sustained-yield 
forestry, the deadlock can be relieved. But this is not a 
matter that can quickly be remedied. 


Natural materials which do not require epochs for 
fabrication like coal or iron may be maintained and renewed. 
Oftentimes such undertakings are painful, slow, exceedingly 
costly, such as sustained-yield forestry. Prompt remedial 
action is also required. 


IV. Sustained-Yield Forestry 


Evidently, it is not possible to continue cutting the 
forests indefinitely faster than they grow, and to consume 
more timber than is currently produced without exhausting 
the supply. A shortage in most staple crops can be amended 
in one or two years, but timber, a long-time crop, requifes 
from fifty years to a century or more to mature. And no 
man can shorten the period. The forest is a renewable 
resource. The annual growth of wood upon a tree or a 
forest is added to the growth of previous years just as 
interest is added to principal. Well-managed forests can 
be perpetuated as long as natural forces continue at work. 
Charles A. Gillet said, “. . . wood is the one great natural 
resource that replaces itself. Land that produces timber 
will grow more timber.’’4 Brown demands the “perpetua- 
tion and continuous productivity of the forests to serve the 
manifold social and economic benefits of the people...’ 


2. Lyle F. Watts, “Timber shortage or Tintber Abundance in the 
U.S.A.,” Unasylva, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jul.-Aug., 1947, p. 87. 

8. Ibid. 

4. The American Tree-Farm Movement,” Unasylva, Vol. 2, No. 5, 
Sept.-Oct,, 1948, p. 2338. 

5. N. C. Brown, A General Introduction to Forestry in the United 
States, Wiley and Sons, New York, 1935, p. 1. 
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The forest, therefore, should be put under the basis of 
sustained-yield which is “a type of forest regulation and 
silvicultural practice based upon a written plan of manage- 
ment designed to improve continuously both the net growth 
rate and the species composition of the forest, and to furnish 
a continuous cut which will yield a fair average rate of 
return upon the investment.”6 Quality as well as quality 
must be emphasized. “Continuity of production and use 
is the central theme.’’? 


Sustained-yield of the forests is not construed to mean 
that the forests are only allowed to accumulate even for 
no purpose. To conserve the forests does not coincide with 
the “hoarding” theory of conservation propounded by Van 
Hise, and advocates of his period. Leonard Bronson 
justly states: “Now as to the conservation or the saving 
of that which we have, there is only one way, of course, 
in which that can ever be done, and that is by making it 
worth saving. People don’t save things that are not worth 
saving.’”9 To conserve the forest, then, is to cut only 
the trees that are worth to be cut and to make 
sure that another is growing. Resources are not to remain 
forever unutilized—a reductio ad absurdum. Friedrich List 
was aware that the causes of wealth are totally different 
from wealth itself. If a person possessing wealth does not 
possess the power to produce articles of more value than 
he consumes, he will become poor. On the other hand, 
if a person who is poor possesses the power to produce a 
large amount of valuable articles than he consumes, he will 
become rich. “The power of producing wealth,” he states 
in his National System of Political Economy, “is therefore 
infinitely more important than wealth itself; it insures not 
cnly the possession and the increase of what has been gained, 
but also the replacement of what has been lost.’’!° 


It is therefore permissible and proper, or even de- 
sirable, to cut in any period of time, more timber than is 
grown in that space of time. Areas in which the timber 
is over-mature or which for some other reasons are unpro- 
ductive may justifiably be felled in the shortest convenient 
time to enable the land to be utilized for a higher yield. It 
is the principle of sustained-yield to demand the regenera- 
tion of the forest after the timber is felled, so that a new 
crop of trees is initiated and the land continues to produce 
useful timber. In other words, arrangements for repeti- 
tion of the harvest are essential. 


A given forest is so to speak flexible, as it can be 
converted into a great variety of products. It is then 
important to determine which products will yield the greatest 
profit in the harvesting of the raw timber and converting 
it into useful forms. A white oak forest, for instance, 
may be converted into saw logs, veneer, tight cooperage 
stock, handle or implement stock, hardwood dimensions, or 
specialized forms of furniture, automobile construction, or 
other uses. The stumpage value of this oak may vary with 
each product, i.e., if it be converted into lumber, the value 
of the standing timber may be less if it be converted into 
rotary or sliced veneers. If black walnut be converted into 
certain forms of veneers, it may be far more valuable than 
if it be converted into certain forms of lumber. Spruce 
of a particular size may be more valuable for lumber than 
for pulpwood. 


There must be planning. The forest should be tapped 
in accordance with conservational principles and_ socio- 


6. J. D. Woodbury, “Definition of Sustained-Yield,” Journal of Forestry, 
Feb., 1987, p. 128. 


N. ©. Brown, op. cit., p. 1. 

See C. R. Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural Resources in the 
United States, Macmillan, New York, 1914, p. 1 et seq. 
“National Problem Affecting the Lumber Industry,’”’ Report of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 1911, p. 65. 

10. Quoted in Richard T. Ely et al., The Foundations of National 
Prosperity, Macmillan, New York, 1923, p. 74. 
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economic needs.. Lavish and profuse use of resources in 
timberlands contributed to a wasteful and planless policy 
of exploitation. “An important part in correcting this pro- 
digal and planless utilization,” N. C. Brown observes, ‘Shas 
been to determine the most useful and profitable outlets of 
our (American) timberlands.”!! Likewise J. -Alfred Hall 
states: “Forest crops are uniquely distinguished from most 
other products of the soil in that the methods used in har- 
vesting, and thus the character of utilization of the crop, go 
far toward determining the yield and quality of succeeding 
crops.”12 The subsequent rate of growth of the remaining 
stand and the composition of the new forest is largely in- 
fluenced by the character and amount of the harvest. 


In the absence of sustained-yield forests, the prices 
of wood materials will no doubt rise very much above what 
they will be if systematic forest management is undertaken. 
It is not the immutable jus naturale which brought about 
the relative increase in price of wood, but it is rather the 
result of preventable causes. The continuous depletion of 
timberlands is the principal cause of the rise in prices. 
Furthermore, ihis is accompanied by an even more rapid 
recession of the forest from the timber markets. Lumber 
transported from a more distant source and scarcity of 
that material raised the cost to the consumers. High price 
and decreasing supply restricts the timber use which impairs 
the economic and social life of society. 


A sound practice of sustained-yield forestry also re- 
quires stable ownership of forest land and unified control 
of the property in addition to scientific management of all 
important biologic, commercial, and social processes. The 
multiplicity of owners with diverse interests prevent them 
from agreeing upon a logical and permanent policy for the 
whole unit, thus impeding numerous potential sustained- 
yield units from becoming so managed. Such condition is 
aggravated by ownership arrangements which are funda- 
mentally unfit for the business of stable and permanent 
management. These, coupled with burdensome carrying 
charges, result in recurring shifts of ownership which are 
incompatible with sustained-yield plans and policies. 


V. . Afforestation 


It is an economic waste to leave non-agricultural lands 
idle. Although these lands cannot support successful farm- 
ing, they are capable of producing forests. The only 
solution for their use is to restore the non-forested areas 
to trees. Non-productive lands will in time restock them- 
selves with trees through natural seeding if they are pro- 
tected from fire. Planting will also restore many acres. 
About two-thirds of the total forest area of the world, 
slightly more than 10 million square miles, is productive.13 
It was estimated by Glesinger that proper management could 


‘raise 8 billion acres, each producing a ton of forest products 


in this productive area. These forest products of 8 billion 
tons in weight double that of all the fuels, metals, foods, 
and fibres of recent world production.!14 There must be 


prompt actions to be taken to restore  non-productive 
lands. 


The reason why the action has been delayed may be 
explained by Ralph S. Homer, a forester, who says: “We 
foresters should not be afraid to say that forestry methods 
do cost more than the exploitation of origin stands—”.15 Much 
of the second growth came by chance rather than by design. 
The rate at which the annual net return from sustained-yield 


11. Op. cit., p. 26. 
12. “Forest Utilization,’”’” Unasylva, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jul.-Aug., 1947, 


p. 18. 
13. E. W. Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 398. 
14. Ibid 


15. “One Aspect of the National Program of Forestry: Cost,” Journal 
of Forestry, Jan., 1920, p. 10. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION OF JAPAN 


While industrial production continued to break records 
due to active domestic consumption and special procurement 
orders, the difficulties of medium and small enterprises have 
increased consequent upon the inactivity in the export trade, 
a tendency toward centralization of enterprises, stricter 
selection of loans by banks, etc., resulting in a marked 
increase of dishonoured bills; enterprises in general have 
greatly been affected by high wages and dear raw materials, 
and losses kave been incurred by exports at low prices 
which losses have been compensated by high prices in the 
domestic market. Business profits in general have become 
worse with the exception of electric machinery, cement, 
petroleum refining, etc. 


The index of consumption level in urban areas in 
March this year (consumption level calculated by dividing 
household expenditures by consumers’ price index) was 83.8 
based on the average for 1934-36, the average for January- 
March being 82.1, an advance of 18.8% compared with 
the same period of the previous year when the figure was 
larger by only 7.2% than in the same period of 1951; the 
consumption level in rural areas was 124.8 (preliminary) 
for the average of the period from January to March, re- 
gistering a rise of 10.9% compared with the same period 
of a year ago. The index of real wages in the manufac- 
turing industry (1947=100) was 294.1 in March, the 
average for January-March registering an advance of 5.6% 
compared with the same period of the previous year (real 
wage index calculated by dividing actual earnings by con- 
summers’ price index). Sales of department stores affiliated 
with the Japan Department Store Association during the 
first four months of this year increased by 20.3% compared 
with the corresponding period of the previous year. These 
figures clearly indicate a high domestic consumption de- 
mand. 


Special procurement contracts amounted to $228 mil- 
lion ($159 million on a dollar basis) during the period 
from the beginning of this year to the end of May, with 
a monthly average of $45.7 million. This monthly average 
is large when compared with $27.4 million, the monthly 
average of the year after the outbreak of the Korean war 


is capitalized is a decisive factor of the values of liquida- 
tion and sustained-yield operations. Assuming a forest pro- 
perty has a present value of $1,000,000 for liquidation 
yielding an annual net return of $60,000 under sustained- 
yield, the capitalization of return from permanent operations 
at 6 per cent. will exhibit present values of equal amount 
for both methods. If more than $60,000 is needed for 
sustained-yield operations, liquidation will, of course, afford 
the greater present value; and the employment of a sum 
less than $60,000 will exhibit a greater present value ior 
sustained-yield. 


There are three main sources—farms, forests, and 
mines—from which raw materials are derived. Agricul- 
tural and animal products are mainly feed and food crops 
or fibers, produced on soils of the better grades whose total 
area is limited. Forests unlike mines are renewable by the 
same natural forces which produced them in the past. These 
forces, however, can no longer be depended upon unaided 
by man to replace the forests. Forestry is a part of agri- 
culture. Although it is a separate and distinct subject, 
yet it is closely allied to agriculture and provides a soil 
crop. It is a planned economy for the best managed and 
utilization of the forests and forest lands. Because of its 
strong social character, it is the obligation of the timber- 
land owners as well as the government to see that the forest 
lands are kept in a productive condition, 


(June 24, 1950), $26.2 million for that of the year after 
July 1951 and $34.5 million for the six months after July 
1952. 

Supported by domestic consumption and the increase 
of special procurements, the production index of the manu- 
facturing industry (1934-36=100) reached 152.9 in April; 
this figure is preliminary, and the final figure is expected 
to reach almost the level of March when a high record of 
155.3 (revised) was registered. The average for the first 
four months of this year was 144.0, an advance of 10.5% 
compared with a year ago. The production index for min- 
ing in April declined from the record of 147.5 in March 
to 135.1 (preliminary) which figure was still higher than 
that of the same month of the previous year: the average 
for the first four months of this year was higher by 3.9% 
than in the same period of a year ago. 

Railway goods traffic on the National Railways during 
the period from January to March registered an increase 
of 1.2% compared with a year ago, due to a marked in- 
crease in imports, increase in consumption and special pro- 
curements, and the consequent activity in industrial pro- 
duction, despite the inactivity in exports. This rate of in- 
crease was, however, far smaller than in the same period 
of the previous year when a 9.7% increase was registered 
compared with the January-March period of 1951, reflecting 
a slowing down in the advance of economic activity. 

The ratio of month-end factory stocks to monthly pro- 
duction (1934-38=100) continued to decline from the peak 
of 117 in May 1952, reaching 79 at the end of March 
this year, 28.2% less than the figure of 110 in March last 
year. In view of the 18.5% advance in the production 
index of the manufacturing industry during the same period, 
it can be said that factory stocks have not shown the 
same marked increase as production. 

The export trade during the period from January to 
April showed a decline of 20% in value compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year. In view of 
the decline of 7% in the export contract price index during 
the same period, exports are estimated to have also shown 
a decline in quantity compared with a year ago. How- 
ever, there was some recovery after March, exports reaching 
$111.8 million in May as against $108.4 million in the same 
month of the previous year. The monthly average for the 
period from March to May was about $107.4 million. Pros- 
pects for the near future cannot be expected to show a 
sensible advance, as receipts of L/C during the period 
from January to April remained at the level between $73 
million and $81 million. As against the value of $487.5 
million for exports, imports amounted to $964.5 million 
during the January-May period, registering an excess of 
imports of $447.0 million; in the same period of the pre- 
vious year, exports were $579.4 million and imports $516.9 
million, excess imports being $237.5 million. 

The index of nominal wages (actual earnings not ad- 
justed by consumers’ price index) in the manufacturing 
industry (1947=100) was 869.4 in April, 13.7% higher 
than in the previous year. The index of raw material prices 
(week ending June 24, 1950, immediately before the out- 
break of the Korean war=100) was 171.3 toward the 
middle of May, showing a rise of 6% compared with a 
year ago. Despite the advance in wages and raw materia! 
prices, the price index of semi-manufactured goods was 
149.1 and that of finished goods 152.3 in the same period, 
registering a respective decline of 9.2% and 4% compared 
with a year ago. 

Dishonoured bills in the Tokyo Clearing-house during 
April showed an increase of 57% in value compared with 
the same month of the previous year. Those of small amount 
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were especially numerous, reflecting the financial difficulties 
of medium and small enterprises. All enterprises are faced 
with the necessity of rationalization, following the decline 
in profit, and, therefore, personnel readjustment will be un- 
avoidable. As regards the employment situation, the index 
(1947~+100) in the manufacturing industry showed some 
advance in March and April due to the employment of new 
graduates, but the figure was smaller than in the previous 
year; the average for January-April was 101.5 -as against 
103.2 for the same period of a year ago. The employment 
index in mining continued to decline in March and April; 
the decline was principally attributable to coal mining 
which was affected by a decline in demand due to the 
utilization of heavy oil, etc. and the resultant accumula- 
tion of stocks and a price decline, in addition to unfavour- 
able financial conditions brought about by strikes toward 
the end of last year. The employment index for mining 
in April was 91.0 as against 94.3 in the same month of the 
previous year. 


The armistice in Korea will not result in a cessation 
of international tension. However, export restrictions to 
Communist China may be moderated to the same degree as 
for shipments to the Soviet Union and the East Europe. 
As a result, the export of ammonium sulphate, galvanized 
sheets, etc. to Communist China may become possible. The 
standard for the authorization of barter trade has been 
put into force from June 6, in preparation for the increase 
of barter trade with Communist China, the Soviet Union 
and other areas. However, in view of the fact that com- 
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modities which China want to buy after the war are primarily 
production materials instead of consumers’ goods as in 
pre-war days, and also as a result of changes in political 
relationship between the two countries, recovery of trade 
with Communist China to the pre-war level cannot be ex- 
pected, and this trade which will be based on barter cannot 
be regarded as a source of foreign currency earnings which 
could replace special procurements. 


Korean special procurements will decline after several 
months, but special procurements in the broader sense, 
including procurements for Korean rehabilitation and MSA 
aid, will attain almost the same level as in the previous 
year. The unsound dependency on special procurements to 
cover the adverse balance in normal visible trade is widely 
recognized. Efforts are now directed to cultivate inter- 
national competitive power through the strengthening of 
the industrial foundation and the promotion of rationaliza- 
tion, and to improve self-support in food, textiles, etc. 
{Inflationary policies are advocated in some quarters to meet 


the present business inactivity, but most business men re- 


ject such measures and maintain the necessity of national 
unity to promote capital accumulation through the exclu- 
sion of wasteful consumption by both the government and 
the nation, and the elevation of the will to work on the 
part of labour. The present differs from pre-war days 
when economic development was achieved through price 
advances by inflationary policies, the existence of a yen- 
block economic sphere and monopolistic export markets, 
and when exchange rates could be reduced at will. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


According to customs house reports prepared by the 
Ministry of Finance, exports in April totalled Y34.6 billion 
($96.1 million) and imports Y77.1 billion ($214.2 million), 
registering a heavy excess of imports of Y42.5 billion ($118.1 
million). Compared with the previous month, exports show- 
ed a decline of 16.2% ($18.6 million), whilst imports regis- 
tered an increase of 14.4% ($26.9 million), the excess of 
imports increasing by Y16.4 billion ($45.5 million). The 
export figure was smaller than the already low level pre- 
vailing in the latter half of the previous year (the monthly 
average was $98.3 million), whilst imports exceeded the 
abnormally high level of the first half of 1951 (monthly 
average $204.8 million), which was brought about by emer- 
gency imports following the Korean war boom; consequently, 
the excess of import was next to the record of March 1952 
when imports reached $249.6 million and the excess of 
imports $124.8 million. 


As regards trade by commodity groups, exports of almost 
all groups showed a decline except non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts, and pharmaceutical and chemical products which 
increased by 17.1% and 15% respectively compared with 
the previous month. The decline was most pronounced in 
machinery (a decline of 52.2%) due to a heavy decrease 
in ships (71.3% decline); as a result, the relative importance 
of textiles and metal products advanced or remained sta- 
tionary, despite a decline of 2.2% and 6% in value. In 
textile goods, a decline was pronounced in spun rayon pro- 
ducts; raw silk, silk fabrics, and cotton fabrics which turned 
to increase in the previous month, also showed a decline, 
whilst cotton yarn, and rayon filament yarn and fabrics 
registered an increase which was most marked in cotton 
yarn (13.3% increase). Iron and steel declined again by 
23.3%. Food and beverages showed a decline of 18.4%, 
principally due to smaller shipments of aquatic products 
(23.3% decline). 


As regards imports, almost all groups showed an in- 
crease except mineral fuels, and pharmaceutical and chemical 
products, the former registering a decline of 17.6% caused 
by a heavy decline in coal and the latter a decline of 14.6%. 
The increase was most pronounced in metallic minerals, 
and food and beverages; the former increased’ by 67.4% 
principally due to larger arrivals of iron ore and non- 
ferrous metallic minerals (86.1% and 748.3% increase), 
and the latter by 33.8% caused by heavy increases of rice 
and wheat (78.8% and 90.4% increase respectively). Rayon 
pulp and wool showed a marked increase of 205.5% and 
74.4% respectively, whilst raw cotton which holds a great 
importance in the import of textile raw materials declined 
by 7.2%, the total of textile raw materials, therefore, re- 
gistering an increase of 17.0%. The increase in other raw 
materials (6.1% increase) was principally due to larger 
arrivals of hides and skins, and timber (respective increase, 
80.3% and 207.7%); soya beans and crude rubber, which 
showed a heavy increase in the previous month, declined by 
31.0% and 4.5% respectively. 


According to another customs house report concerning 
trade in April by settlement areas, exports to dollar areas 
increased and those to open-account areas continued to show 
a marked increase, whilst those to sterling areas declined 
markedly; exports to dollar areas amounted to $52.1 million 
or 45.9% of the total value of $113.5 million including $7.2 
million of exports without drafts, showing an increase of 
20.3% compared with the previous month, those to sterling 
areas $23.8 million or 21.0% of the total, a decline of 
34.0%, and those to open-account areas $37.6 million or 
33.1% of the total, an increase of 50.6%. 


As regards imports, dollar and sterling areas continued 
to increase slightly, and open-account areas turned again 
to increase, but the increasing tempo in sterling areas has 
slowed down considerably; imports from dollar areas amount- 
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Principal Statistics Concerning Foreign Trade and Foreign Exchange 


Exports 
Receipts of certified 

L/C by 
banks 
75.5 103.6 
Opening Approval 

of of 
L/C imports 
i> 138.4 182.6 


ed to $88 million or 47.1% of the total import of $186.7 
million (including $3.2 million of imports without drafts), 
showing an increase of 6.6% compared with the previous 
month, those from sterling areas $65.9 million or 35.2% of 
the total, 0.2% increase, and those from open-account areas 
$32.8 million or 17.6% of the total, 23.1% increase. The 
balance of trade registered an excess of imports from dollar 
and sterling areas, but an excess of exports to open-account 
areas; the excess of imports from sterling areas increased 
by $12.4 million to $42.1 million, whilst that from dollar 
areas declined by $3.3 million to $35.9 million; the balance 
of trade with open-account areas registered an excess of 
exports of $4.7 million as against an excess import of $1.7 
million in the previous month, 


As seen in the development of trade by settlement areas, 
the effects of import restrictions in non-dollar areas, parti- 
cularly sterling areas, which have influenced foreign trade 
during the past year, have not yet disappeared. Moreover, 
from statistics of exports certified by banks of the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, and those concerning 
receipts and opening of L/C, there are no definite indications 
of a recovery in exports and a decline in imports in the 
near future, especially in the trade with sterling areas. 


As regards trade with open-account areas, agreements 
involving an increase of trade volume, adjustment of export 
and import commodities, long-term settlements, expansion 
of the swing limit, methods to postpone payments, etc. 
have successively been concluded since last autumn, and 
actual trade seems to have expanded. However, as regards 
sterling areas, only a few days have passed since the Anglo- 
Japanese trade conference reached an agreement following 
the approval by the United Kingdom of an about 20% 
moderation of import restrictions in sterling areas, and 
negotiations with sterling countries other than the British 
colonies are still pending. In these circumstances, the 
British recommendation to countries of the sterling area 
and the issue of import licenses have not yet materialized 
except for Hongkong, Singapore and Australia. Even if 
administrative measures for the moderation of import 
restrictions are generally adopted, it will be some time 
before favourable effects will be felt on account of high 
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Exports or receipts 
Receipts of foreign Index 
Actual exchange of Quantum 
exports export index 
Trade bills Total goods 
(incl. others) prices 
820.0 772.8 1,008.3 115.6 29.3 
1,354.5 1,297.3 2,240.6 165.5 29.8 
1,272.9 1,289.0 2,239.1 134.9 31.1 
79.6 90.8 156.4 127.9 26.4 
85.5 86.6 154.1 129.4 29.1 
114.7 90.2 168.6 129.3 39.8 
96.1 94.8 172.1 126.8 -- 
111.8 89.6 172.2 127.5 — 
Imports or payments 
Payments of foreign Index 
Actual exchange of Quantum 
im ports import index 
Trade bills Total goods 
(incl. others) prices 
974.3 645.5 677.2 107.8 32.5 
2,217.4 1,725.1 1,909.3 136.6 47.2 
2,028.2 1,718.3 1,924.8 122.5 54.0 
188.1 178.9 196.7 113.2 65.1 
171.7 140.6 154.7 112.6 61.7 
187.2 156.2 169.8 112.4 67.6 
214.2 192.4 207 .2 111.5 ~ 
203.3 193.2 208 .6 111.1 


level of Japanese prices. There are, of course, some com- 
modities such as cotton yarn and fabrics, chemical fibre 
yarn and fabrics, several machines, the prices of which 
are on the same level or lower than international prices. 


The revision of high domestic prices is urgently required 
to get rid of the dependency on special procurements and 
to expand normal exports. This problem can be summarized 
in two points: first, to promote the centralization of enter- 
prises through selective emphasis of investments of rationali- 
zation funds in basic industries so as to liquidate enter- 
prises of low efficiency; second, to adopt a subsidy system 
making for double prices, high domestic prices and low 
export prices. As regards the former, the Fair Trade Com- 
mission has already prepared a plan to authorize cartels 
having the object of countering business depression, to pro- 
mote industrial rationalization and to expand foreign trade, 
and a bill concerning the revision of Anti-Monopoly Law 
will be submitted to the new Diet; in reality, centralization 
has developed through financial relations between banks and 
large enterprises having connection with the former zai- 
batsu; the new policy aims at structural changes in indus- 
tries through maintaining a close connection of government 
investments with this tendency of industrial centralization. 
The latter involves many problems of public finance, stan- 
dard of living and productive efficiency of enterprises, such 
as the sources of funds for subsidies and the effects on the 
national living standard, continuance of the high level of 
domestic prices, weakening of the will for rationalization, 
etc.; the possibility of countermeasures by foreign coun- 
tries to meet unfair competition cannot be overlooked. 
Consequently, indirect assistance such as corporation taxes, 
money rates, etc. is given preference in some quarters. 


The structure of trade by settlement areas after the 
latter half of last year has shown a favourable change 
from the long-term view-point through a shift of raw 
material sources from dollar areas to non-dollar areas. At 
the same time, this tendency may lead to a sterling shortage, 
instead of the dollar shortage which has rather been hidden 
by special procurements. However, the problem of import 
restriction from sterling areas will require serious considera- 
tion. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


SURVEY OF FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN 


The over-all survey of the nation’s exports and im- 
ports in 1952 has been made public by the Ministry. of 
International Trade & Industry as its fifth issue of the 
white paper, which will be published in a book form en- 
titled “Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953” in the near future. 
Taking a cue from the four preceding issues, each published 
at a year’s interval, the present ministerial analysis of 
Japan’s international activities in the field of trade and 
commerce covers the year 1952, breaking down the con- 
tents into four main chapters: (1) Balance of Payments 
and Commodity Trade, (2) World Economy and Japan’s 
Foreign Trade, (3) Foreign Trade and Domestic Economy, 
and (4) Problems of Foreign Trade Policy. Complete with 
the General Introduction and Annexed Tables, these chapters 
illustrate on evidence of statistical facts and deductions from 
them how the recession of the world economy has affected 
Japan by narrowing outlets for Japan’s exports, and how 
the nation is to conjure up strength to cope with this ad- 
verse situation. The paper urges the promotion of regular 
export trade so that Japan may be able to stand without de- 
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pending overly upon the mere windfall of an income from the 
U.S. procurements that are to peter out sooner or later, 
Key to the promotion of foreign trade lies in more diplo- 
matic efforts for the solution .of international economic 
problems, in market researches and its development, and in 
cost curtailment and betterment of financial integrity of 
trading firms. 


The year 1952 confronted Japan with a tendency of © 


declining export and steady import. The Customs Au- 
thority puts it thus: while export dropped 6 percent in 
1952 with the cumulative value falling from the $1,354 
million in 1951 to $1,273 million, import lost only 1 per- 
cent scoring the annual value of $2,028 million for 1952 
as against the $2,046 million for the preceding year. Even 
to quote the quantum index which scores a slight gain for 
the export in 1952, the increase in import outruns that of 
the former as: export from 29.8 for 1951 to 31.5 for 1952, 
and import from 47.2 to 53.8. 


Principal Exports 
(in $ million) 


1951 1952 

Metals & Metalic Products ..............ceeees 253 340 
Electric Equipment & Appliances .......... 15) ( 18) 
Pottery & Chimaware........... ( 33) ( 29) 
Nitrogeneous fertilizer ( 13) 
1,354 1,273 

Principal Imports 

(in $ million) 


Import was unusually active in the second half of last 
year, and with the declining trend that. had been reaching 
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of currency spelled less favorable circumstances. 
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the most serious stage in the field of export, caused a heavy 
strain on the nation’s holding of foreign exchange. In 
September last, the monthly balance of trade with the 
sterling area turned passive, which practically refuted the 
view that seemed well established in the past that the flow 
of goods in the world should leave Japan with active 
balance with the same area. Not only that, but also with 
the open-account area countries Japan suffered unfavorable 
balance in two months from September through October. 


During the same period, it was remarkable that the 
Japanese economy did not appear to have been particularly 
affected. Little change was observable that could be traced 
to the inactiveness of export trade and, more generally, 
to the recessive trend of business in the world. The indus- 
trial production rose over the level in 1951, and the whole- 
sale price remained 50 percent above where it had been 
immediately before the outbreak of Korean war. Export 
price lost some 20 percent in comparison with that of 
1951. 


Dollar shortage and restriction over the convertibility 
Drop of 
the nation’s export was thus attributable partly to the 
external factors and partly to the high price of Japanese 
products. Japan could have exported more, if it had been 
possible for her to supply at lower prices her capital goods, 
which were less subject to import controls abroad than 
consumer goods. 


The high price of Japanese products is largely due to 
the high cost of production depending, for one thing, upon 
the raw materials imported at high price from abroad, and, 
for another thing, upon the industrial manufacturers, who 
still need more rationalization to raise their efficiency. 
Japan could no longer count on Chinese mainland for the 
supply of heavy coking coal, iron ore, salt, and other raw 
materials at the cost lower than those quoted elsewhere. 


Ratio of Dependence upon Import 


1934-36 1950 1951 1952 
Foodstuff 
8.6 5.7 8.1 10.0 
24.5 52.9 52.6 55.0 
0.9 18.9 45.9 43.8 
ewe 69.8 37.8 39.1 25.7 
Raw Material 
11.1 2.1 4.3 7.2 
93.5 81.0 88.6 98.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
65.0 60.6 80.4 77.2 
Phosphate Rock ....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Raw 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wee” 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
maven does 81.4 24.0 17.2 21.0 


Imports 


Note: Ratio = ( ) 


The domestic demand, which continued firm during the 
year under review, not only supported the prices from 
falling in the wake of such tendencies seen abroad, but 
also kept the import from falling in adjustment to the 
declining export. Despite the dullness of export trade, 
therefore, the import was kept at a substantially high level, 
and the foreign exchange fund which Japan had then at her 
disposal was enough to take care of this active demand in the 
domestic market. The importation of goods and products was 
accelerated in the latter half of last year, when a downward 
trend of prices appeared in the sterling area. 
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Payments and receipts of foreign exchange in the year 
1952 were $1,925 million and $2,239 million respectively 
with an excess of the latter by the amount of $314 million. 
In the commodity trade, however, receipts amounted to 
$1,289 million, that is to say, $429 million short of pay- 
ments that amounted to $1,718 million. The deficit was 
more than offset by the invisible receipts, about 80 percent 
or $820 million of which were of the special procurements 
and others connected with the Korean affair. With this 
windfall of an income Japan paid off the deficit of com- 
modity trade as well as invisible expenditure that totaled 
$207 million during the same period, with a margin of $314 
million left behind at her disposal. 


Receipt & Payment of Foreign Exchange 
(in $ million) 


1951 L952 
Receipt Payment Balance Receipt Payment Balance 


Visible 
(Export & Import) 1,297 1,725 ~-428 1,289 1,718 —-429 
Invisible 944 184 760 950 207 743 
Total 2,241 1,909 332 2,239 1,925 314 


Local procurement of goods and services by the armed 
forces stationed in and around Japan had stimulated the 
industrial activity raising the production to a level that 
can only be maintained in future with the continuance of 
import no less than $1,700 million a year. Should the 
special demands decline, there should be more active export 
to stand the loss. As matters are, however, exports were 
far from being sufficient to meet this requirement lagging 
still at around $1,200 million a year in the past two 
years. 


Falling trend of export is seriously feared now when 
a gradual decline of such special demands is predictable 
from the less tense situation in Korea. More especially 
so, because Japan could not curtail import without simul- 
taneously doing the same thing to the present level of 
national economic activity. For the time being, there will 
be little to be saved out of import; so nothing is more 
important than to promote export by all means. 


Balance of Payments 


(in $1,000) 
1952 1951 
Commodity 
Non-Trade (current a/c) 

Receipts 
Special procurement & others ...... TR7,7R0 624,271 
Foreign Expenditure 8,161 8.915 
Profit from investment ............ 6,069 1,053 
Payments 
15,447 15,627 
Foreign Expenditure 4,961 4,380 
Profit from investment ............ 10,982 6,356 
ww 566,874 619,155 

+164,301 +329 ,424 


Balance (current a/c) 
B-A) 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


POSTWAR FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN 


The need for a large-scale importation of foreign 
capital and technical know-how in order to facilitate the 
economic recovery of Japan was early felt in the postwar 
period. To fill this urgent need, the Foreign Investment 
Law was enacted in June 1950 as a legal measure for 
encouraging foreign investments, including technical as- 
sistance, in Japanese industries. 


Under the Foreign Investment Law, foreign invest- 
ments in Japan are divided into the following categories: 
(1) technical assistance, (2) acquisition of shares and other 
proprietary interest, (3) acquisition of beneficiary interest 
in investment trusts and (4) acquisition of bonds and ex- 
tension of loans. Total postwar foreign investments in 
Japan up to March 31, 1953 are shown in the tables given 
under Status of Foreign Investments in Japan. 


Technical Assistance 


It was very natural that Japanese industries, having 
fallen behind in technical level because of the wartime 
vacuum and having been suddenly confronted in the post- 
war period with international competition, had to catch up 
with the international technical level through the aid of 
up-to-date foreign technical know-how. Under the circum- 
stances, there was a strong desire on the part of Japanese 
industries to import foreign technical know-how, which for- 
eign interests were willing to offer provided the terms were 
satisfactory. It is this category of technical assistance that 
has played an important role among the postwar foreign in- 
vestments in Japan, which now exceed the prewar record. 
According to Table I the total number of postwar technical 
assistance contracts concluded up to March 31, 1953 was 
272, of which 149 contracts (55%) have been in the ma- 
chinery division (electrical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment and other machinery), and 44 contracts (16%) in 
the chemical division, followed by 23 for metal, 15 for 
petroleum, 12 for spinning and weaving and 11 for rubber, 
hides and leather, 


In the machinery manufacturing division, 42 contracts 
are related to electrical machinery, especially light electrical 
apparatus, such as radio, communications apparatus and 
television. Practically all of the principal makers of elec- 
trical machinery have concluded foreign technical assistance 
contracts. Among the 79 technical assistance contracts for 
transportation equipment, many are related to marine equip- 
ment, followed by those related to rolling stock and, more 
recently, automobiles and aircraft. 


Technical assistance contracts for chemical manufac- 
turing were actively concluded rather early in the postwar 
period. Contracts relating to the manufacture of vinyl- 
chloride and synthetic resin have predominated, followed by 
those relating to pharmaceuticals. Practically all of the 
leading pharmaceutical manufacturers have concluded tech- 
nical assistance contracts for the manufacture of penicillin, 
streptomycin, chloromycetin and other anti-biotics and new 
drugs. 

TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF PREWAR AND 
POSTWAR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Industrial group Prewar period Postwar period 


Spinning & weaving 12 
Rubber, hides & leather .............. --- 11 


Note: For the prewar period, technical assistance provided as a part 
of capital affiliation is not included. 


Comparison of the postwar period with the prewar 
period with respect to foreign technical assistance (see 
Table 1) shows that. (1) the machinery and chemical manu- 
facturing divisions have predominated in both periods and 
(2) practically all of the prewar technical tieups have been 
revived in the postwar period. With respect to the country 
furnishing assistance (see Table Il), whereas in the prewar 
period the U.S.A. (88), Germany (56), Sweden (24) and 
the United Kingdom (19) were leaders, in the postwar 
period assistance from the European countries has decreased 
in sharp contrast to the large increase for the U.S.A. (196). 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF PREWAR AND 
POSTWAR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS, 
BY ASSISTANCE PROVIDING COUNTRIES 


Country Prewar period Postwar period 
669.86 chomebabes 56 12 


Note: For the prewar period, technical assistance provided as a part 
of capital affiliation is not included. 


As to the various forms of technical assistance, they 
include not only the furnishing of blue prints and technical 
data and granting of patent licences, but also the 
dispatching of foreign technicians to Japan and the 
training of Japanese technicians in foreign countries. The 
royalties payable for such assistance take the following 
forms: (1) a fixed percentage of the sales volume, (2) 
a fixed percentage of per unit of output or sales, (3) a 
fixed amount, (4) a fixed percentage of the net profit, 
(5) proportionate sharing of the research cost and (6) a 
combination of the various forms. Form (1), namely, 
royalties on a fixed percentage of the sales volume, pre- 
dominates, accounting for some 70% of all forms of royal- 
ties. The royalty percentage on this basis is generally low 
in the case of those industries, such as spinning and weaving, 
rubber, electrical machinery and iron and steel industries, 
where the output is large or the scope of hte patent is 
limited to a portion of the productive process, but it is 
high, going as high as 10-15% in some cases, for (1) in- 
dustries manufacturing precision instruments and special 
apparatus, (2) part of the chemical industry where the 
reduction in cost or improvement in quality resulting from 
the application of foreign technology is great, and (3) 
industries which require large expenditure for technical re- 
search, 


Apart from the 272 technical assistance contracts vali- 
dated under the Foreign Investment Law as of March 31, 
1953, there were 231 contracts validated under the Foreign 
Exchange Control Law providing for remittance of royalties 
within a year from the date of contract. 


In some cases the technical assistance contracts are 
tied in with the acquisition of shares or extension of loans. 
There are also many cases where the contracts are concluded 
by joint enterprises of Japanese and foreign interests. 


Total royalties remitted in the postwar period up to 
March 31, 1953 amounted to U.S.$13,424,000 for technical 
assistance validated under the Foreign Investment Law and 
U.S.$5,300,000 for technical assistance validated under the 
Foreign Exchange Control Law, or an aggregate of U.S.$18,- 
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724,000. It is expected that no sharp increase in royalty 
remittances will occur hereafter. 


Generally speaking, the technical assistance thus pro- 
vided against the payment of this extent of royalties in 
foreign currencies has contributed appreciably to the im- 
provement of the technical level in Japan. On _ the 
other hand, it appears that not all of the technical assistance 
made available by payment of vatuable foreign exchange has 
been a plus factor to the Japanese economy as a whole or 
to the individual enterprises concerned. For instance, in 
some cases markets are restricted by virtue of the technical 
assistance contracts, which restriction is detrimental to 
Japan in that it impedes expansion of exports on which 
Japan must depend to sustain a self-supporting economy. 
There are also cases of technical assistance contracts con- 
cluded merely for their publicity and advertising value in 
the competition for the domestic market against fellow 
manufacturers who have concluded similar contracts. In 
other cases, there is fear that the payment of high rates 
of royalties would place an undue financial burden on the 
enterprises concerned. Then there are cases of unwanted 
capital participation which Japanese enterprises have been 
obliged to grant as a price for obtaining technical assis- 
tance. It is pointed out that these unfavorable factors 
deserve careful consideration in validating future contracts 
for technical assistance. 


Acquisition of Shares and Other Proprietary Interest 


As shown in Table III acquisitions of shares in the 
postwar period up to March 31, 1953 have totalled 
123,874,000 shares with a total paid-up value of Y9,980 
million, or 1.6% of the approximately 8,400 million shares 
outstanding in Japan. Although this figure reflects 
fairly active importation of foreign capital in the postwar 
period as compared with the prewar period, the percentage 
of shares owned by foreign shareholders has not yet reached 
such a point as to cause any apprehension. However, it 
should be pointed out that some 80% of these shareholdings 
involve participation in or control of management, of which 
about 48% represents investment in the petroleum refining 
industry (see Table III). Almost all of the leading petro- 
leum refining companies have capital affiliation with 
foreign oil companies, including Standard-Vacuum, Caltex, 
Tidewater (all American) and Anglo-Saxon  Petro- 


‘leum (British). Such affiliations with foreign interests are 


only natural for the petroleum refining companies of Japan 
in view of the scarce domestic oil resources. 


Acquisitions of shares involving participation § in 
management, by countries, are shown in Table IV. It will 
be noted that the U.S.A. accounted for an overwhelming 
percentage (71%) of such acquisitions. 

Incidentally, total dividends remitted abroad in the 
postwar period up to December 31, 1952 amounted to 
U.S.$2,014,000. 

TABLE III 


POSTWAR ACQUISITIONS OF SHARES IN THE NATURE OF 
PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


No. of No. of Amount 


Industrial group cases shares (Y1 % 
(1,000 shares) million) 

18 15,691 514 7 
Electrical machinery ...... 9 7,906 492 
Rubber, hides & leather .... 9 13,128 348 5. 
Spinning & weaving ...... 4 2,106 138 2 
Transportation equipment .. 3 120 60 
Glass, clay & stome ........ 3 676 34 ; 3 
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TABLE IV 


POSTWAR ACQUISITIONS OF SHARES IN THB NATURE OF 
PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT, BY COUNTRIES 
OF ACQUISITION 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


No. of No. of Amount 
Country cases shares (Y1 
(1,000 shares) million) 

United Kingdom ............ S 31,411 942 13 
bel 3 12,411 745 10 
3 1,240 62 
China (Formosa) .......... 1 270 27 
1 200 10 3 


Acquisitions of Beneficiary Interests in Investment Trusts 


According to Table V there have been 168 cases of 
acquisitions of beneficiary interests in investment trusts, 
involving a total amount of Y52,395,000. In view of the 
short time elapsing since the first validation in July 1952 
of their acquisition, the amount acquired so far is insigni- 
ficant. It is likely, however, that investments in investment 
trusts by individual foreigners will increase hereafter in 
view of the active interest of the Japanese public in this 
form of investment. 


Acquisitions of Corporate Bonds and Extension of Loans 


According to Table IV up to March 31, 1953 there 
have been 19 cases of acquisitions of corporate bonds and 
extension of loans, with a total amount of Y13,864 million, 
of which one case for Y9 million involved the acquisition of 
corporate bonds. Apart from simple bank loans to shipping 
companies for financing the construction of ships, all of 
these acquisitions formed a part of investment programs to 
finance the purchase of raw materials and machinery and 
the prosecution of technical research. Loans to the petro- 
leum refining industry accounted for 77% of the total loans, 
most of them being made in the form of supplying crude 
oil. By countries, the U.S.A. accounted for 99% of these 
loans, the rest having been supplied by the United Kingdom. 
The terms of the loans ranged from one year to 13% years, 
with interest rates ranging from 4% to 10%. 


Incidentally, up to December 31, 1952 interest remitted 
abroad on bonds and loans’ totalled only $157,000. The 
small size of this interest service may be attributed to the 
non-arrival yet of the interest payment dates and to the 
non-execution yet of the arranged loans, though valida- 
tion has been granted. 


Future Outlook of Foreign Investment 


In the foregoing analysis of postwar foreign investments 
in Japan it has been pointed out that investments have 
been made principally in the form of technical assistance, 
with only a small proportion in the form of acquisitions 
of shares and bonds and extension of loans. Such a poor 
showing for the latter group is due (1) to the fact that 
validations have been given to only those investments which 
contribute to the improvement of Japan’s balance of pay- 
ment position and to the development of Japanese industries 
and (2) to the fact that, even in the cases where validations 
are given, only the remittance of dividends and interest is 
assured, with complete repatriation of the principal deferred 
over a period of several years. 


At the moment, Japan possesses a substantial amount 
of dollar balances, but in view of the uncertain prospect 
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of the country’s balance of trade there is real need to 
continue strenuous efforts to acquire foreign exchange 
through foreign capital investments in Japan in the form 
of purchase of shares and corporate bonds and extension 
of loans. Besides the facilitation of loans from foreign 
financial agencies for the development of hydro-electric 
power resources, there is also need to foster foreign private 
investment. After taking into consideration the probable 
volume of foreign investments hereafter, such measures as 
the liberalization of the present restrictions on the repatria- 
tion of investment capital under the Foreign Investment Law, 
the listing of Japanese shares on American stock exchanges, 
the reopening of the domestic bond trading market, and 
the prosecution of publicity campaigns designed to enlighten 
foreign investors on the economic situation of Japan should 
be taken up. 


Effect of the Japan-U.S.A. Treaty 


The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
between Japan and the United States of America, which was 
signed on April 2, 1953 and is now awaiting ratification by the 
legislative branches of the two governments, has as its 
objectives the promotion of mutually advantageous commer- 
cial intercourse, encouragement of mutually beneficial in- 


vestments, and establishment of mutual rights and privileges, ° 


To these ends, the treaty provides for mutually according 
either national treatment or most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to entrance, residence, travel, protection of 
life and property, litigation, arbitration, social security, 
business activities, acquisition of property, protection of in- 
dustrial rights, exchange control regulations, importation and 
exportation of goods, customs tariff, navigation, etc. It 
follows that upon the coming into force of the treaty, 
there will be a fundamental change in the Japanese treat- 
ment of American investments, especially acquisition of 
shares, in Japanese industries. 


Under the existing Foreign Investment Law, the ob- 
jective of which is to maintain equilibrium between inter- 
national receipts and payments and to foster the sound 
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development of domestic industries, validation is required 
for all acquisitions of shares, except new shares which 
bring about an increase in the assets of the stock-issuing 
companies. Such acquisitions, moreover, are validated only 
if and when the countervalue paid for the shares is yen 
currency directly converted from foreign currency through 
approved exchange channels and if and when the acquisition 
of shares is deemed to have no detrimental effect on the 
development of Japanese industries. 


According to the provisions of the new Japan-U.S.A. 
Treaty, national treatment will be mutually accorded to 
the nationals and companies of the two contracting parties 
with respect to investments in enterprises other than public 
utility enterprises or enterprises engaged in shipbuilding, 
air or water transport, banking involving depository or 
fiduciary functions, or the exploitation of land or other 
natural resources. Accordingly, there will be no restriction 
on the exercise of a controlling power over Japanese enter- 
prises through the acquisition of a large number of shares 
or on the acquisition with yen currency of outstanding shares. 
In conformity with these provisions of the treaty, the Foreign 
Investment Law will eventually have to be revised to a 
considerable extent, including the deletion of the provision 
requiring validation for the acquisition of shares and other 
securities. 


However, during a transitional period of three years 
from the coming into force of the Treaty, Japan may 
continue to apply existing restrictions on the purchase by 
aliens, with yen, of outstanding shares in Japanese enter- 
prises (Para. 15 of the Protocol). This transitional provi- 
sion was included in the Protocol in order to give time for 
Japanese enterprises to correct their present unbalanced 
capital structure through the revaluation of assets. As it 
is at present, their capital structure is so unbalanced that 
the number of their shares is too small for the actual value 
of their assets. After the lapse of the three-year transi- 
tional period, the two governments concerned will consult 
with each other and decide upon the date of removal of 
the restrictions on the acquisition of outstanding shares. 
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Kind of industry 


Manufacturing: 


Spinning & Weaving ...... 
Lumber, Sawing & Woodworking 
Printing & Publishing .......... 


Chemical 


Metal 


Foreign investor 


Canadian Nickel Products Ltd. 


Escher Wyss Ltd. 


Radio Corporation of America 


La Regie Nationale des Usines 
Renault 


Rootes Motors Ltd. 
Texaco Development Corp. 


Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


Maschinenfabrik Augsburg 
Nurnberg A.G. 


Apex Tire & Rubber Co. 


International General 
Electric 


Pfizer Inter-American S.A. 
Transit Research Corp. 


Nordiske Kabel-Og 
Truad Fabriken 
Western Machiney Co. 


American Electro Metal Corp. 

Aktiebolaget Yotaverken 

I. E. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. 

Compagnie des Forges et 
Acieries de la Marine et 
de St. Ethienne 

Wyeth International Ltd. 

Gutehoffunugshutte . 
Oberhausen A.G. 
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Rubber, Hides & Leather ........ 
Glass, Clay & Stone ......... bes 
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STATUS QF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN 
(As of March 31, 1953) 
TABLE I 
TOTAL NUMBER OF TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS CONCLUDED, BY INDUSTRIES, AS OF MARCH 21, 1953 
Cumulati No. of contracts 
ulative Cuntulative Cumulative Cunfulati 
ep as at During total as at Kind of industry total as at During total as Any 
end of March the end of the end of March the end of 
March February March 
| Manufacturing (Continued) : 
9 3 12 Electrical Machinery ........ 32 10 42 
2 1 3 Transportation Equipment ... 22 6 28 
3 0 3 Other Machinery ........... 65 14 79 
1 0 1 SS ee 214 51 265 
18 2 16 Blectricity @ Gas .............. 3 0 3 
10 : 11 Amusement & Recreation ...... 2 0 2 
TABLE I 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS CONCLUDED IN MARCH 1953 
Term of 
Nationality Contracting party Nature of technological assistance contract er 
years 
Canada Toyota Jidosha Kogyo K.K. Manufacture of cast iron containing magnesium 15 
K.K. Toyota Jidoshokki ” 
Seisakusho 
Switzerland Fuii Denki Seizo K.K. Manufacture of land gas turbines (closed cycle type) oe 
Mitsubishi Zosen K.K. 
of Mitsui Zosen K.K. meen tas of marine gas turbines (closed cycle - 
type 
se Tsukishima Kikai K.K. Manufacture of centrifugal separators and parts 10 
U.S.A Nippon Hoso Kyokai Television and radio telephones for broadcasting 5 
(NHK) 
Nippon Denki K.K. 
Nippon Columbia K.K. ” 
‘i Hachio Musen K.K. 
France Hino Diesel Kogyo K.K. Assembling and manufacture of Renault 4 C V cars 7 
(midget passenger cars) 
United Isuzu Jidosha K.K. Assembling of Hillman-Minx passenger cars and 7 
Kingdom commer delivery vans and manufacture of 
component parts 
U.S.A. Mitsubishi Sekiyu K.K. Furfural extraction process and wax separation 10 
process (manufacture of high-grade lubricat- 
ing oil from crude hydrocarbon oil) 
°° Mitsubishi Sekiyu K.K. Dewaxing of acetone benzol 10 
- Asahi Kasei Kogyo K.K. Manufacture of cuprammonia rayon yarn = 
Germany Mitsubishi Nippon Jukogyo Manufacture of Man-type diesel engines 15 
K.K. 
Kawasaki Jukogyo K.K. 
U.S.A, Showa Gomu K.K. Manufacture of shoe-soles from synthetic rubber, 
etc. 
i Sumitomo Denki Kogyo Manufacture of gas filled cables 8 
K.K. 
Fujikura Densen K.K. ” 
Showa Densen Denran K.K. ” 
Furukawa Denki Kogyo K.K. ” 
os K.K. Hitachi Seisakusho Manufacture of steam turbines and turbo 13 
generators 
a Shinetsu Kagaku Kogyo K.K. Manufacture of silicon resin 6 
Tokyo Shibaura Denki K.K. ” 
Panama Pfizer Tanabe K.K. Manufacture of terramycin, etc. 15 
U.S.A. Sumitomo Kinzoku Kogyo Manufacture of P.C.C. cars (sound-proof, jolting - 
K.K. and nine other proof, high-speed street cars) 
companies 
Denmark Furukawa Denki Kogyo Manufacture of flat-type cables for use in electric 6 
K.K, power transmission 
U.S.A. Sumitomo Kikai Kogyo K.K. Manufacture of equipment etc. for coal dressing 13 
by the use of Wemco heavy fluid 
* Nippon Denki K.K. Power metallurgy 3 
Sweden Mitsui Zosen K.K. Manufacture of marine steam turbo compressors 10 
U.S.A. Shin Mitsubishi Jukogyo Continuous scouring and bleaching process for 14 
K.K. textile goods 
France K.K. Kobe Seikosho Manufacture of forgings by a special forging 10 
process (called the RR process) 
U.S.A. Banyu Seiyaku K.K. Manufacture of penicillin 15 
Germany Mitsubishi Zosen K.K. Coal-pit maintenance implements 5 
‘ (props, posts, frames, etc.) 
U.S.A. Ishikawajima Koeling Manufacture of concrete cooling equipmen a 
K.K. (York flake ice PER-150 type refrigerators) 
Nippon Titanium? K.K. Manufacture of titanium oxide x 


R. S. Aries and 
Associates, Inc. 
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TABLE Il 


TOTAL ACQUISITIONS OF STOCKS OR PROPRIETARY INTEREST 
AS OF MARCH 31, 1953 


Total acquisitions including Sales by switch-overs (B) Net acquisition (A)—(B) 
No. of No. of Amount of No.of No.of | Amount of No. of ~ Amount of the 
iterrts shares investment items shares investment shares investment duct 
Cumulative total as at the end of February .. 2,722 122,114,994 Y9,830,375,315 115 493,950 #¥69,045,440 121,621,044 Y9,761,329,875 had 
Cumulative total as at the end of March ...... 3,019 124,490,926 10,069 469,125 138 617,100 89,154,790 123,873,826 9,950,314,335 ere 
TABLE IV | 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF VALIDATION OF ACQUTSITION OF STOCKS IN THE ‘ ’ and 
NATURE OF PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT , 
VALIDATED IN MARCH 1952 | or. 
Capital No. of Amount Percent 
Foreign investor Nationality Investee Line of business 000) ofcapital Counter-value 
million acqu 1, stock 
% duct 
Wheelock Marden United Taiheiyo Kaiun 720 Ship-chandlery, brokerage 520,000 32,900 13 £ sterling proc 
and two other Kingdom K.K. one insurance agency 1.2¢ 
companies ess 
Inter-American, Panama Seiyaku 100 100,000 50,000 50 US. $ 
pnarmaceuticais an bee 
industrial chemicals 
R. 8S. Aries U.S.A. Nippon Titanium 200 Manufacture of various 302,000 35,416 7.5 ‘ proc 
and Associates, K.K. kinds of titanium app 
Inc. pan 
Pacific Vegetable ee Teikoku Rika 110 Manufacture and processing 600,000 30,000 27.3 Yen ti 
Oil Corp., Japan Kogyo K.K. of animal and vegetable | on 
Office oils and by-products : the 
Eur 
TABLE V TABLE VI exc] 
TOTAL ACQUISITIONS OF INVESTMENT TRUST TOTAL ACQUISITIONS OF CORPORATE BONDS AND be | 
BENEFICIARY CERTIFICATES CLAIMABLE ASSETS ARISING FROM LOANS Pla 
AS OF MARCH 31, 1953 AS OF MARCH 31, 19538 
No. of No. of A t of | 
No. of items Amountofinvestment tem 
—— total as at the 145 9,156 Y45,780,000 eg total as at the end * 16 Y11,982,480,000 oo 
end of February of ruary ~ 
During March 23 1,353 6,615,040 During March 3 1,881,031,500 duc. 
Cumulative total as at the 168 10,509 52,395,040 Cumulative total as at the end 19 13,863,511,500 whe 
end of March of March 
C, 
to | 
pro’ 
§ bee! 
THE HONGKONG AND tion 
SHANGHAI BANKING Pla 
CORPORATION ; seat 
foot 
Notice is hereby given that an Tai 
§ Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per ? whi 
share (nett, after deduction of Swe 
§ Hong Kong Corporation Profits § slop 
» Tax) has been declared in respect ; The 
of the year ending 3ist December Moi 
§ 1953 at the rate of 1/2 7/8d. per ? 
Dollar. ; 
5 This Dividend will be payable ? * 
; on or after Monday, 10th August ; the 
§ at the Offices of the Corporation, } Bor 
» where Shareholders are requested ¢ Cay 
4 to apply for Warrants. ‘ app 
) THE REGISTER OF SHARES 9? spe 
of the Corporation will be clesed ; kin 
} from Friday, 24th July to Satur- 4 the 
2 day, 8th August, 1953 (both days ¢ 
§ inclusive) during which period no } Yue 
transfer of Shares can be regis- ‘wer 
y Order o e Board o | Wiking. & a 
? Chief Manager. } 
§ Hong Kong, 7th July, 1953. % it 
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THE PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY IN TAIWAN 


Pineapple is a special product of Taiwan. Led by sugar 
and ‘rice, canned pineapple, tea and camphor all constitute 
the principal exports of Taiwan’s processed agricultural pro- 
ducts. The Japanese, during their occupation of Taiwan, 
had exerted their utmost in developing these natural re- 
sources in order to earn foreign exchange. Pineapple, 
being one of these natural resources, passed through a period 
of more than 30 years from its early stage of development to 
its present fully developed industry. In the years 1938 
and 1940, the annual production of canned pineapples reach- 
ed its record of 1,600,000 cases, holding the third position 
in the world. At the outbreak of the Pacific War, due to 
the stagnation of foreign demand and the bombing by the 
allied air force, pineapple factories were paralysed and pro- 
duction was decreasing day by day. By 1945, the annual 
production was reduced to 20,000 cases, representing only 
1.2% of the highest output. 

Since the restoration of Taiwan to China, efforts have 
been exerted to rehabilitate this industry; but the annual 
production has never exceeded 200,000 cases. Since pine- 
apple was once an important industry in Taiwan, its ex- 
pansion would contribute in a large measure to the cultiva- 
tion of the hilly slopes and would in turn help to raise 
the standard of living of the highlanders. Its export to 
Eurepe and America will yield substantial amount of foreign 
exchange; and so it is important that further efforts should 
be directed to revive the pineapple industry. 


Plantation 


Except on high mountains and in places where the 
temperature is low pineapple can be planted almost any- 
where on the Island. In the northern part, however, owing 
to cloudy weather and scarcity of sunshine, the fruits pro- 
duced are not big enough. In the district of Taitung 
where the monthly average temperature is over 18.9 degree 
C. and the average of rainfall is over 6.1 CM. from March 
to November, it is suitable for the plantation of the im- 
proved species of pineapple. This area, however, has not 
been fully developed on account of difficulties in transporta- 
tion and shortage of labour due to sparse population. 
Plantation: of pineapples intended for export is at present 
seattered along the central mountain range and at the 
foot of hills on the western part of central and southern 
Taiwan. Native species are produced on all hilly slopes 
while improved species are . concentrated at Kaohsiung. 
Swampy land is not suitable so plantation is limited to the 
slopes having easy access to drainage and outlet for water. 
Therefore, the low hills in Taichung, slopes of “Pa-Kua 
Mountain” and the hilly area in Kaohsiung are now the 
principal producing centers. 

There are two species of pineapples, the improved and 
the native species. Improved species, imported from Taiwan, 


Borneo and East India are good for canning. ‘Smooth 


Cayenne” is the unique species in Hawaii, the biggest pine- 
apple producing area in the world. Among the native 
species, the most important one is the thornless red skin 
kind, which is comparable to the best species in Malaya, 
the second biggest producing area of the world. 

Of Taiwan pineapple species, there are, originally, the 


-Yuen-ling and Ta-shu native species. When improved species 
were found to be better, various companies imported seed- 


lings from Hawaii. For the manufacture of canned pine- 
apple with native species, much hand labour is required 
with the consequent waste of time and increase in cost of 
production, whereas in the manufacture with improved 


species, machinery is used which is capable of cutting 85 
pieces of pineapples in one minute. In a bumper harvest, 
‘human labour cannot cope with the great rush; therefore. 
‘the use of improved species is preferable. Most of the 


and delicious pulp. 


improved species seedling comes from Hawaii with only a 
small portion from Borneo. 

The native species possess natural power of resistance 
against any possible disease and its characteristics are 
bright colour, good fragrance, strong stalk, small nucleus, 
But compared with the. improved species, 
it is smaller in size, bigger in knags, and not so sweet in 
taste nor so juicy. So in cultivating the species the good 
qualities of both are to be blended. 

Except under special circumstances, the use of ferti- 
lizer for planting native species pineapple is most econo- 
mical. To maintain a pineapple farm it is only necessary 
to weed it a few times every year and to use a small 
amount of fertilizer. The stalks of the improved species 
are rather weak, and require more fertilizer and larger 
area for cultivation, unlike the native species that can 
last many years once planted. Ordinarily after the third 
harvest (taking both summer and winter seasons together 
as one harvest), plantation should be suspended until the 
strength of the soil has been restored. After the suspension, 
cultivation can continue for a period of 5 years, and then 
the time for recuperation will be 2 years. 

The farming area is therefore usually divided into 
seven sections, and each year one new section is to be 
planted, thus rotating successively until after the seventh 
year and then starting all over again. 

Eight years ago pineapples were planted throughout 
Taiwan with Taichung, Tainan and Kaohsiung as the prin- 
cipal areas of plantation. The manufacture of canned 
pineapples actually started from 1901, and since then 
the area for plantation should have increased; but in the 
absence of any statistics prior to 1901, no comparison could 
be made. During the eleven years from 1910 to 1920, 
there was no appreciable increase in plantation areas. On 
the contrary, the harvest diminished in quantity. The rea- 
son for its decrease was attributed to the fact that pine- 
apples were planted between “Hsiang Sze” trees whose 
shadows shut off direct sunshine to the pineapples. The 
highest record in respect of area of plantation and the 
quantity of harvest was registered in 1939, 1940 and 1941. 
During this period, the area of plantation of native species 
exceeded 10,000 hectares. By 1941 the plantation of the 
improved species also exceeded 4,000 hectares. As regards 
the harvest, an average of about 76,000 tons was collected 
for each of the aforesaid three years. 

In Taiwan there are two harvests each year, the summer 
and winter harvests. The former is the principal one, as its 
yields generally represent 80% of the total annual production. 

Summer harvest in the southern part is earlier than 
that in northern Taiwan, usually in June and July. while 
in the north it is about one month later. The harvest 
time in Central Taiwan is in between. Harvest in winter 
is between November and January, and sometimes it ex- 
tends to the end of March. In the south it is a little 
earlier than in the central part. Generally speaking, har- 
vest for the improved species is about 10 days earlier than 
that for the native species. 

There are various kinds of pineapple seedlings, viz., 
the Crown, the Slip, the Sucker and the Ratoon. The period 
for harvest, i.e. from the time of planting to the time 
of reaping the crops, varies from one year to a little more 
than two years: for the Crown, it takes two years; the 
Slip, one year and a half; the Sucker, one year; and the 
Ratoon, two years and three months. 


Manufacturing 

As the Pa Kua Mountains in Taichung and Fungshan 
in Kachsiung are the two largest pineapple producing areas, 
most pineapple factories are centered in Yuen-ling (Tai- 
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chung) and Fungshan. Since 1925, under the policy of the 
former Japanese Governor’s Office of Taiwan for the pro- 
motion of the pineapple industry such as importation of 
better species, subsidies, allocation of modern machineries 
on loan and aids to new factories, the industry has steadily 
expanded. In 1920 there were only 9 factories with an 
annual production of 44,883 cases whereas by 1933 there 
were 68 factories with an annual production of over 1,000,- 
000 cases; thus within a short span of 12 years, the number 
of factories has increased by more than sevenfold, and the 
annual production by about 25 times. 

Before the establishment of the Taiwan Godo Pineapple 
Company, the manufacture of canned pineapple was on a 
small scale and the technique was elementary, because the 
raw materials were mostly native species and it was diffi- 
cult then to use machinery in their manufacture. In 1922 
when the Kaohsiung Works of Japan Can Factory came 
into existence, the Seamer automatic sealing machine was 
introduced; factories were converted on mechanized basis, 
at the same time the planting of the improved species 
was introduced. The use of machinery in manufacture has 
henceforth been steadily increased. When the fruits move 
into a factory, they pass through the automatic mechanized 
process. The whole process of canning requires only 30 minutes. 

The purchase or collection of pineapples has an im- 
portant bearing on the success of manufacture. Pineapples 
are supplied from two sources: (1) the farms owned by 
the manufacturers and (2) purchases from individual 
farmers. When the whole or part of the raw materials are 
acquired from farmers, the manufacturers are not sure 
of obtaining the exact quantity and quality as required, 
and this leads to competitive buying, resulting in rise of 
prices of raw materials. Manufacturers in Hawaii procure 
their supply from their own farms, and their cost of pro- 
duction is much cheaper. In Taiwan, however, the case is 
different. Fruits produced by self-owned farms are more 
expensive than those purchased from the farmers. 

New cans are essential for canning pineapples, and tin 
sheets have to be imported for making the cans. The cans 
were at first imported from Japan. After the establishment 
of Kaohsiung Works of Japan Can Factory in 1922, cans 
were later made locally; and after a series of improve- 
ments, large quantities of cans can now be produced locally 
to meet the requirements of the export trade. 


Export 

From 1911 to the outbreak of World War II, more 
than 90% of the total output of Taiwan canned pineapples 
was sold to Japan. As there was no restriction imposed on 
the trade, competition was then very keen. After the 
establishment of the Taiwan Godo Pineapple Co., production 
and sales were placed under proper control and all competition 
was done away with, resulting in the increase of sales. Uni- 
form price today contributed to push up sales, and by 1940 
export to Europe and America constituted 65% of the 
total export. The outbreak of World War II forced Japan 
to adopt a policy of economic control; both production and 
trade were accordingly subjected to strict restrictions and 
export sales were reduced to an extent greatly detrimental 
to the pineapple industry. It was not until last year that 
it had gradually regained its former market, and its future 
appears now to be quite promising. 

Export of Taiwan canned pineapples to Europe and 
America was put on a trial basis as early as 1916, but the 
results were not encouraging; and up to 1934 the total 
quantity exported thereto was only 28,537 cases, repre- 
senting 3% of the total export. The reasons were: (1) 
quality of products was not up to the international standard 
and (2) demand in Japan was so great that those in this 
trade were disinclined to seek other foreign markets. Only 
after the establishment of Taiwan Godo Pineapple Co. in 
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1935 had the consumption in Japan reached the saturation 
point, and the necessity of extending sales to other foreign 
markets was then felt. Representatives were sent in 1938 
to different places in Europe and America for investigation 
and propaganda with a view to pushing the sales. The 
results were encouraging, as the exports to Europe and 
America had since been gradually expanding, and the 
quantity exported in 1940 reached the highest record of 
621,159 cases, representing 42% of total export sales. After- 
wards owing to the World War and the disruption of com- 
munications, the export sales were brought to a standstill 
by 1944. The greatest market for pineapple in Europe is 
Great Britain. 

Only 3 cases of Taiwan canned pineapples were ex- 
ported to China in 1911 and until 1931 the export to China 
continued to be negligible. After the establishment of the 
Godo Co., export of canned pineapples to China gradually 
developed. Since 1949 the trade with China has been com- 
pletely cut off. 

For consumption in Taiwan, no record is obtainable be- 
fore 1935. However, a glance at the total production and 
the export quantity will show that only a negligible amount 
is consumed locally. Until 1938 only those products which 
were not up to export standard were retained for home 
consumption. From 1939 to 1945 demand for military use 
became acute, and almost the whole quantity earmarked for 
local consumption was destined for the military. After 
the restoration of Taiwan to China, local consumption re- 
presented 20% of the total sales in 1946; 10% 1947, 16% 
1948, and 22% in 1949. Since 1950 export of canned 
pineapples has again become flourishing and supply has been 
unable to keep pace with demand. The local consumption 
is now comparatively small, and is confined to those un- 
suitable for foreign markets. 
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Your goods can leave HONGKONG 
Tuesday and be in TORONTO, 
MONTREAL, CHICAGO and NEW 


YORK on Wednesday. 


Canadian Pacific 
AIRLINES 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


Extract of Report af Commissioner of Labour for the financial year ending March 1952 


The recession in local industry and commerce con- 
tinued but the decline was not steady nor did it affect 
all branches of industry at the same time. Shortages of 
raw materials, combined with high prices, presented a 
serious problem to many manufacturers, particularly those 
whose capital resources were not extensive. Trade was 
affected by restrictions on dealings with China, but local 
industry which has never been particularly interested in 
the China market suffered more from fluctuations in its 
exports to the United States, India, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
countries in South East Asia. Competition, especially from 
Japan, was one cause of trouble but there were other 
difficulties arising from changes in fiscal and financial 
policies of export countries which closed or seriously re- 
duced existing markets, sometimes after orders had been 
placed in Hongkong. Industry in Hongkong depends on 
export since the local market is too small to absorb more 
than a fraction of its output and these fluctuations in export 
trade’ were inevitably reflected in considerable fluctuations 
in local employment. Many factories were forced to work 
almost. on a day-to-day basis since orders received had to 
be completed in the shortest possible time and spells of full 
employment alternated with periods of stagnation with 
factory work rolls reduced to a maintenance level. 


Apart from the extreme difficulty of keeping track of 
these constant changes the situation was further confused 
by irresponsible reports in certain sections of the local press 
which gave the most exaggerated figures of the numbers of 
unemployed in various industries. There is reason to be- 
lieve that these exaggerations were, in many cases, de- 
liberate. and were put about with the intention of magnify- 
ing the work done by the left-wing section of the trade 
umon-movement in distributing free rice to all unemployed 
persons who cared to register with one of their unions. 
Such registration was not confined to union members but 
was open to all workers who cared to claim that they had 


been employed in a particular industry and to their de-- 


pendants; so far as can be ascertained no attempt was 
made to verify these claims so that the resulting figures 
can only be accepted as pure guess-work. They served, 
however, as a basis for the demands which were constantly 
put forward by these unions that no factory should be 
permitted to suspend operations or to lay off any workers 
without the consent of the union concerned. However much 
one might sympathize with the desire of the workers for 
greater stability in their conditions of employment it was 
in the circumstances impossible to accede to these de- 
mands, though every effort was made to induce employers 
to maintain as high a standard of employment as possible 
by spreading the work available and, in some cases, by 
adopting the temporary expedient of employment by rota- 
tion. 


Factories and Workshops 

A “factory” is defined as any premises in which power- 
driven machinery is employed and a “workshop” as any 
place other than a factory in which twenty or more persons 
are engaged in manual labour in an industrial undertaking. 


The term “workshop” has been extended to include pre- 
mises in which coal gas or petrol or any inflammable dan- . 


gerous liquid is used, irrespective of the number of persons 
employed. All factories and workshops must be registered 
under the Ordinance. 


On 3lst March, 1952, there were 1,407 factories and 


workshops on the register and 356 applications for regis- 


tration under consideration. Of these 566 are on Hong- 
kong Island and 1,197 in Kowloon and the New Territories. 
Industrial development in the New Territories is still con- 
tinuing and there are now 113 factories as against 100 
last year, 


The following figures show the steady development of 
industry and the distribution of registered factories and 
workshops in Hongkong and Kowloon during the last three 
years. 


1950 1951 1952 


H.K. Kin. Total H.K. Kin. Total H.K. Kin. Total 
Factories & Work- 
shops Registered 301 744 1,045 370 909 1,279 487 970 1,407 


Applications under 
consideration 160 178 338 157 180 337 129 227 6366 


- 


Total 461 922 1,383 527 1,089 1,616 6566 1,197 1,763 


Many other establishments though not legally regis- 
trable are informally recorded and kept constantly under 
supervision in the interests of safety, health and welfare 
and also in case they should become registrable. 


In the following list factories and workshops are 
classified according to the number of workers employed :— 


No. of No. of 
Workers Factories & Male Female Total 
Employed Workshops 
1 - 19 1,164 9,568 3,744 13,302 
20 - 50 497 8,891 3,982 12,873 
51 - 100 157 6,529 5,184 11,7138 
101 - 200 95 6,736 6,268 18,004 
201 - 300 23 3,884 1,657 5,541 
301 - 400 14 2,512 2,280 4,792 
401 - 500 13 4,448 1,372 5,820 
501 - 1,000 17 6,657 4,646 11,3038 
1,001 - 2,000 6 4,098 2,430 6,528 
Over 2,000 2 7,836 140 7,976 
TOTAL 1,987 61,149 $1,703 92,852 
Unemployment 


There has been no census taken in the Colony since 
1931 and there are, therefore, no up-to-date figures on 
which to base an estimate of the size of all the occupa- 
tional categories in Hongkong. It was estimated that by 
June, 1951, unemployment in registered industry had 
reached approximately 25,000. During the summer months 
there was no real indication that the situation was generally 
deteriorating and in the autumn there were signs that some 
industries were recovering. By the end of. December it 
was possible to say that the numbers of unemployed were 
somewhere between 25—30,000, but it was also evident 
that a further 20,000 were by no means fully employed. 
These figures refer to registered industry only and in addi- 
tion it was estimated that a further 20,000 workers from 
the ranks of outworkers, cottage-industry employees and 
miscellaneous workers on the fringe of industry were also 
affected. Towards the end of the year the position in the 
metal work and rubber manufacturing industries improved 
considerably, but this again was offset by the world-wide 
slump in textiles and the general position at the end of 
March, 1952 had not improved materially. 


There is no doubt that the most satisfactory way of 
obtaining accurate figures regarding unemployment and at 
the same time of ascertaining the volume of unsatisfied 
demand for various grades of labour would be by the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive employment exchange. 
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Training & Schools 


The principal Government institution for the  pro- 
vision of technical training is the Hongkong Technical Col- 
lege which provides full-time day courses in mechanical 
engineering, building and radio-communication, and evening 
courses in engineering (preliminary), building, electrical en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, field surveying, naval 
architecture and shipbuilding, internal combustion engines, 
advanced structure and certain other special courses. A 
Junior Technical School is run in conjunction with the 
Technical College. This is a pre-apprenticeship school for 
boys who are expected to enter the engineering trade as 
apprentices and to continue their education by attending 
evening courses at the Technical College. 


The principal non-Government institution providing 
technical training is the Aberdeen Trade School. This 
school, which was established before the war by Chinese 
philanthropists, is under the management of the Salesian 
Fathers subject to the general direction of an Executive 
Committee under the chairmanship of the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs. The school which is a residential institu- 
tion has room for 350 boys, of whom approximately 150 
receive their education either free or at reduced rates. 
Funds for this purpose are provided from Chinese charitable 
sources and the school is also in receipt of a Government 
subsidy. After two years’ primary schooling boys pass on 
to courses in tailoring, shoemaking, mechanics, electro- 
mechanics or carpentry, the full course ranging from three 
to five years. The Salesian Fathers also operate the St. 
Louis Industrial School which specializes in training boys 
in printing and book-binding. 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. conduct courses in telegraph 
operation, circuit procedure and the general principles of 
international telegraph regulations, after which successful 
trainees take up operating duties in the Instrument Room. 
The Hongkong Telephone Company has a training school 
in which new men and others are instructed in the various 
subjects relevant to the telephone service. Classes in en- 
gineering and radio communication are also run by a number 
of small private evening schools, while at the Far East 
Flying Training School trainees are prepared for examina- 
tions for commercial flying and engineering certificates. 


Apprenticeship within Government service is provided 
by the Kowloon-Canton Railway and the Public Works De- 
partment. The Kowloon-Canton Railway provides training 
for two classes of apprentices. Engineering apprentices 
usually serve three years in the railway workshops and 
are then sent to the United Kingdom for a further two 
years’ study. Trade apprentices serve a five-year term in 
the railway workshops, supplemented by attendance at the 
evening classes of the Government Technical College. The 
Public Works Department trains apprentices in engineering 
and in the waterworks branch. 


Certain industrial establishments have good apprentice- 
ship courses; among these must be mentioned the Taikoo 
Dockyard and the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. 
Entry is by competitive examination and successful candi- 
dates are apprenticed for five years in trades associated 
with the dockyards. 


There is a good deal of apprenticeship in Chinese in- 
dustries but it is ill-organized. Apprentices are well fed 
and are given accommodation, but with the exception of 
mechanic apprentices in the cotton-spinning mills and of a 
few concerns in which the individual employer is genuinely 
interested in the training of his apprentices there is little 
or no theoretical instruction and systems of training are 
not rationalized. The apprentice is expected to pick up 
-his skills by watching and imitating other ‘skilled workers 
and there is no doubt that in some industries a good deal 
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of an apprentice’s time is devoted to the performance of 
unskilled work. 


Wage Movements 


The most important change which took place during 
the year was the consolidation into basic wages of a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of living allowance, which was 
carried out by Government and several of the leading 
employers of labour. Since 1946 payments made by Govern- 
ment and the leading European employers to daily-rated 
staff had been made up of a basic wage and a variable 
high cost of living allowance, known locally as the Re- 
habilitation Allowance. This allowance is calculated monthly 
on the basis of a simple food and fuel index, variations in 
the allowance being at the rate of 10 cents per day for 
every 50 cents’ rise or fall in the index. There is also, 
within fairly wide limits, a general uniformity in the rates 
of basie wages paid by Government and these employers 
to skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled grades of labour. The 
system was originally introduced to cope with the chaotic 
conditions which existed immediately after the war, the 
intention being to provide a reasonable living wage which 
would contain a flexible element capable of expanding so as 
to meet rapid rises in the cost of living arid which would at 
the same time allow for gradual readjustment at an economic 
level when conditions permitted. In spite of minor diffi- 
culties the system worked satisfactorily but it had been 
evident for some time that it was in need of revision since 
it was obvious that a considerable portion of the increase 
in post-war cost of living must be regarded as permanent. 
Such revision was particularly important because overtime 
payments and death and other gratuities were calculated 
on the basic wage and it was, therefore, inequitable not to 
increase that wage once the above conclusion had been 
accepted. Discussions to this end took place between Govern- 
ment and the other employers and it was decided that ap 
proximately two-thirds of the rehabilitation allowance should 
be consolidated into the basic wage, the remaining portion 
being left as a variable cost of living allowance, calculated 
on the old basis, to take care of increases in the cost of 
living. The result of this consolidation was an increase 
in basic wages, ranging from 48-76% for skilled workers, 
88-145% for semi-skilled workers and 110-163% for un 
skilled workers, and with consequent improvement both in 
overtime pay and in gratuity prospects. There was, how- 
ever, no material increase in the total normal daijly pay- 
ment. The change was introduced by Government im 
November, 1951, while other employers indicated that they 
would bring it into force on 1st January, 1952. It was 
unfortunate that this consolidation, which was wholly and 
completely to the benefit of the workers, should have been 
made the object of violent attacks by various unions, sus- 
tained by wilful distortion and misrepresentation of facts. 


With very few exceptions Chinese-run industries have 
never adopted a system cf basic pay and high cost of 
living allowances. The Chinese prefer to pay a straight 
wage which may be revised from time to time in accordance 
with trade conditions and the state of the labour market. 
In many cases the wages earned by skilled workers in Chinese 
industry are higher than those paid by European firms but 
there is little security of tenure. Skilled mechanics, more 
often than not, are paid a monthly salary and often receive 
board and lodging in addition. In times of stringency their 
services are usually the last to be dispensed with, but in 
many cases they continue their employment on what might 
be termed “board wages’ until conditions improve. Other 
skilled artisans and semi-skilled workers are employed either 
on daily wages or on piece-rates, the latter system pre- 
dominating. Unskilled labour is usually engaged on a 
Conditions vary enormously from industry to 
industry and there are also wide differences in individual 
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“numerous learners whose wages are small for the first few 


operating an 8-hour-shift system, with men and women on 
_the two day shifts and men only on the night shift, has 


“daily pay. The majority of smaller Chinese shops, factories 


palling hours and after normal working hours up to mid- 
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industries due in part to the varying degrees of mechaniza- 
tion attained by factories in the same industry. Another ar 
reason for the wide range in wages is to be found in the ygcian: 

fact. that most of the manufacturing industries employ 


months until they acquire proficiency. The importance of 


the family tie in Chinese life with its attendant obligations _ 
to find work for near and remote relative is another cause S 
of low wages. In general it may be said that in spite of ee more 
but the unstable condition of industry during the year un- 
doubtedly seriously affected earnings. 
Broadly speaking an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week on your w 
is worked by Government, by European and by some Chinese y my. to 


the recession there was little or no reduction in wages rates, 

Hours of Work 

concerns. During this year the number of spinning mills 

increased and it is understood that more mills propose to 
adopt this system when trade conditions improve. The 


majority of Chinese concerns work longer hours when FLY VIA 
orders are plentiful. During the past year, however, poor 


conditions have caused some modification in the normal font 1 ak 


standard working hours; in some cases the number of hours 
worked per day has been reduced, in other cases, the 
daily hours have remained the same, but the number of easy 
working days per month has been reduced. : 
During the year there are, in addition to Sundays, 16 ; 
genera! ‘holidays. The Government, the banks and most N FW 3 Al AND 


European-managed companies and ‘business houses grant 
these holidays with pay. The dockyards and other European- 
with Stopovers en route! 
Make the most of your trip to London. C! se 


managed ‘industrial concerns usually grant between 12 and 
16 holidays or half-holidays a year coincident with Chinese 
festivals rather than with the official holidays. In addition 
to gazetted holidays, the Government grants paid casual 
leave to its monthly paid emplcyees at the rate of one day 
for each month’s service. plus vacation leave at the rate 
of one day for each month’s. service for those with ten 
from a variety of alternative routes. See the attract: ns 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. You may 
fly via Labuan or via Singapore to Australia—and on 
to Pacific Islands or New Zealand. Then from Sydney 
via Perth, Cocos and Mauritius to Johannesburg and 
on to London. Or fiv from Australia via Singapore 
and Europe. Break ycur journey anywhere eat no 


years’ service or more, and casual leave to those of its 
daily paid employees who have had three years’ unbroken 
service, at the rate of six days a year. One or two firms 
also grant paid casual leave at varying rates. In all European- . 
managed concerns Sundays are holidays for employees on rai 


and workshops only grant holidays at the Chinese New Year, 
Ching Ming, and perhaps at some of the seasonal festivals, 
especially those connected with the trade or industry itself. 
In some cases these holidays are with pay. Two employers’ 
associations in the distributive trades, namely, the Hong- 


kong and Kowloon Provision, Wine and Spirit Dealers’ ore extra air fare. Qantas routes, linking with those of 
Association and the Hongkong Medicine Dealers’ Guild, de- B.O.A.C. and associated airlines, provide almost un- 
cided to adopt a system of Sunday closing beginning in limited variety of travel itineraries. Consult your 
July, 1951. Unfortunately, so far as is known, this com- Travel Agent. 


mendable policy has not been unanimously accepted by 
individual establishments, particularly in the grocery trade. 
As a result the scheme tended to break down after the 
first flush of enthusiasm had passed. 

Overtime pay is granted in all concerns where the 48- 
hour week is standard. It is commonly paid to manual 
workers only, but the Government pays all its staff, with 
the exception of administrative, professional .and senior 
technical officers, for overtime worked under orders, though AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 
its policy is to limit overtime as far as possible by granting . 
time off in lieu. The standard overtime rate is one and QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD., in assoc. with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 

frincipie Agents: JARDINE MATHESON & CO. LTD. Telephone . 27765-6, $9161 -2-3 


night, and twice the basic wage for work on Sundays, general 
holidays or after midnight. For government salaried staff 
the hourly overtime rate is 1/100th of the basic monthly 
salgry, with a maximum of $6 an hour. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week July 27 to 
August. 1:— 


Gold 

Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
268 267 

28. 7 26914 281 High 
29. 7 266 

30. 7 266% 264% 

265% 263% Low 275% 
266 


The opening and closing prices for 
the week were $268 and 264%, and 
highest and lowest were $269% and 
263%. Highest and lowest prices for 
the month of July, 1953 were $273% 
and 26334. 


During the week under review, 
market was easy and prices were down 
as the Korean war ceased and world 
prices dropped to new record low of 
US$36.25. The unconfirmed report of 
a lower ‘ monopoly” exaction in Macao 
of 70 U.S. cents per ounce also affected 
the market. Import of gold into Macao 
has ceased for some time and it is 
urgent for the authorities there to try 
to change the present system. 


Interest favoured sellers at 1 cent 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Stock did 
not increase, but holdings of gold im- 
porters were disposed of, thus the 
available stock was lower. Tradings 
remained limited and totalled 93,600 
taels or averaged 15,600 taels per day. 
Positions taken figured at 68,700 taels 
daily average. Cash sales amounted 
to 14,840 taels, of which 7,840 taels 
listed and 7,000 taels arranged. Im- 
ports amounted to 2,000 taels, and 
came from the Philippines. Exports 
totalled 3,500 taels, which were ship- 
ped to Singapore. Differences paid for 
local and Macao 99 fine were 
HK$13,10—12.90 and  13.00—12.60 
per tael of traded .945 
ne, 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$38.87—38.32 per ounce. 
Asked price was 39.50 C.I.F. Macao. 


THE DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Consulting Committee of 
the Douglas Steamship Company, 
Limited, announce that they will 
recommend to the Shareholders 
at the forthcoming Annual 
General Meeting a dividend in 
respect of. the year ended $list 
December 1952 of $5.00 per 
share, free of tax. 


Silver 
July 7-Aug. 1 Bar pertael coin 5-20c. coins 
High 6.02 3.95 2.98 
Low 5.88 3.88 2.90 


Trading Totals 2,500 taels 8,000 coins 4,000 coins 


Market turned easy on weaker gold 
and US$ markets and also on satis- 
faction of exporters, who ceased buy- 
ing. Some small lots arrived from 
South East Asia ports and Macao. 


U.S.$ 

Date High Low High Low 

27. 7 601% 601 599% 

28. 7 602%, 6014, 602% 600% 
29.7 602% 601 602% 6003, 

30. 7 60214 601% 601% 599% 

601%, 600%, 6007, 59914 

1. 8 6011, 600 60014 598% 
Total Tradings US$970,000 Cash 504,000 


Forward 3.3 million 


D.D. rates: High 601%). 
US$245,000. 


Low 599. Sales: 


Highest and lowest T.T. and Note 
rates for the month of July, 1953 were 
$605—599% 
pectively. 


The market was quiet. During the 
week, sterling rates in New York were 
not changed, but the rumour of free 
trading of sterling was circulated. 


In the”T.T. sector, Bangkok and 
Philippine merchants were good sellers. 
In the Notes market, speculators sold. 
Interest favoured sellers and amounted 
to $1 per US$1,000. Positions taken 
figured at 3% millions. In the 
sector, dealings were small and scat- 


tered. 


T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 2.135— 
2.13, Japan 0.0143—0.0142, and US$ 
in Japan 6.025—6.02. Highest and 
lowest per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya  0.5357—0.5345, Indochina 
12.20 and Bangkok 2.98. Sales :— 
Pesos 245,000, Yen 45 millions, U.S. 
$50,000 in Japan, Malayan $150,000, 
Piastres 21% millions and Baht 1 mil- 
lion. 


Miscellaneous 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.90— 


15.83, Australia 12.20—12.18, New 
Zealand 13.10—13.05, Egypt 13.70, 
South Africa 15.40—15.38, India 


1.1725—1.168, Pakistan 1.13, Ceylon 
1.04, Burma 0.74, Malaya 1.829—1.827, 
Canada 6.015—5.995, Philippines 2.11— 
2.105, Macao 1. 025—1. 02, Japan 
0.0123725—0.01355, France 
0.014, Indochina 0.0855—0.0845, 
nesia 0.196—0. 195 
0.8327—0.325. 


Indo- 
and Bangkok 


and $603%—599% res-— 


D.D. . 


0,0142— 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted $132 — 
180 per million. Remittance rate was 
not quoted. : | 


Taiwan $ notes quoted $222--915 


per thousand; remittances were 220— 
219. Exchange in kind for US$ notes 
in Taiwan quoted 1.025 for 1 in Hong- 
kong. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE ~ 
QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on 4th August, 19563. 
H.K. Govt. Loans 

314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 nom. 

314%4% Loan (1948), 88% b; 89 sa. 


Banks 
H.K. & §S. Bank, 1540 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £9114 nom. 
Chartered Bank, nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £25% 
Bank of East Asia, 161 b. 


. THE DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held in the 
Registered Office of the Company, - 
5th floor, P. & O. Building, Hong- - 
kong, on Friday, 21st August, 
1953, at 12 noon, for the following — 
purposes: 


1. To receive and consider the | 
Statement of Accounts. and. 
Balance Sheet and the Report 
of the General Managers and ‘ 

Auditors thereon. 


To declare a dividend. 


sulting Committee. 


To appoint Auditors and fix | 
their remuneration. 


dinary business of the Com- | 
pany. 
NOTICE is also hereby given 
that the Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 12th 


August 1953 to 21st August 1953, 


both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Members of 
the Consulting Committee 


Douglas Lapraik & Co. | 


Cc. D. SLADE 


on behalf of the Proprietors, 
General Managers 


HONGKONG, ist August, 1953. 


8. To elect Members of the Con- < oe 


5. To transact any other or- § 
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Canton Ins., ; 
Union Ins., 800 b. 
‘China Underwfiters, 
H.K. Fire Ins., 150 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 86/1042 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 17.40 b; 17% sa. 
Asia Nav., 1.45 b; 1% sa. 
Wheelocks, 8.55 b; 8.65 8. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 86 nom. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2.05 s. 
H.K. Docks, 21.80 nom. 
China Providents (Old), 12.10 s. 
China Providents (New), 11.40 nom. 
S’hai Dockyards, 2.10 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 24c. nont. 

ds, Hotels & Bldgs. 

H. & 8S. Hotels, 7.80 b;: 8 s. 
H.K. Lands, 60% b; 62 s; 61 sa. 
Lands, 1.45 b; 1.575 s. 
Humphreys, 16.60 nom. 
H.K. Realties, 21% b. 
Chinese Estates, 170 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 25 s. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 41% b. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 2144 nom. 
Star Ferries, 125 b; 128 s. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 12.30 b; 12.40 s; 
12.40/.30 sa. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 8.45 b; 8.60 s; 


8% sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 27.20 s. 
Macao Electrics, 9 b. 
Sendakan Ligtits (Old), 7.70 nom. 
Sandakan Lights (New), 7 nom. 
Telephones, 2134 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 


Industrials 
Cements, 18.30 b; 18.40 
H.K. Ropes, 18 sa. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 22 b; 22.20 s; 22.30/.10 sa. 
‘Watsons, 23.90 s. 


(Ord.), 24 nom. 
2.90 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.80 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2.05 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 152 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 18 b. 
International Films, 70c. nom. 
‘H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% nom. 


| H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 


Vibro Pilings, 714 b. 
Marsman Investments, 
Marsman (H.K.), 80c. 
Loan, 1.55 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.85 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.95 b: 6.05 s. 


Cottons 


6/- nom. 
nom. 


Bwos, 2.45 b. 
Textile Corp., 5.65 b; 5.70 s; 5.70/:65 sa. 


NEW HONGKONG COMPANIES 


The" following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended July 25, 1953 :— 


Associated Development Company 


Limited—To purchase, take on lease 
‘ or in exchange, or otherwise acquire, 


sell and deal in any freehold or lease- 


hold 
HK$1,000,000; 


land, ete.; Nominal Capital, 


Registered Office, 18, 


Wing Kut Street, ground floor, Victoria 
Hongkong; subscribers—Yeung Iu Chi, 
18, Wing Kut Street, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yeung Yiu Yuk, 
18;. Wing Kut Street, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sun Fa Chau (Sun Light) Restaurant 
Limited—Keepers of restaurant, cafe, 
hotel, tavern, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Registered Office, 59 & 
61, Island Road, 2nd & 3rd _ floors, 
Aberdeen, Hongkong;  Subscribers— 
Ng Chung Chew, 39, Blue Pool Road, 
Happy Valley, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Leung Chee Fai, 22, Wing Fung 
Street, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Wu Cham, 251, Des Voeux Road West, 
3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant, 


Metro Cars (Hongkong) Limited— 
Manufacturers,. importers, exporters, 
and dealers in automobiles, motor cars, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$2,000,000; 
c/o Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Alexandra House, 8th floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—J. Y. V. Hunt, 
3, Abermor Court, May Road, Hong- 
kong, Chartered Accountant; W. A. P. 
Thom, 108, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Chartered Accountant, 


Richfield Limited— Manufacturers, 
importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000: Registered Office, 
Room 701, Bank of East Asia Building, 
Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Chen Kien 
Minh, 12, Dragon Terrace, Ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Joe E, Fok, 8, 
Minden Avenue, 3rd floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The chief items of interest in the 
market continued to be the price of 
tin, the prospects of the cessation of 
its over-rapid decline and the amount 
of profit which certain mines could 
make at the lower price levels. An- 
other topic has been the suggestion that 
Malayan tin producers should create 
their own buffer scheme for tin re- 
gulation and this immediately raises 
two important points. Firstly, would 
the Malayan Tin Producing Com- 
panies, or for that matter even the 


Malayan Government, provide the 
necessary funds to finance such a 
scheme? For example, at today’s price, 


it would require over 50 million dollars 
to stockpile only 10,000 tons. Second- 
ly, looking at such a scheme from a 
normal business point of view, surely 
the other tin producing countries, which 
in 1952 accounted for 634%% of the 
World production, would be extremely 
gratified if Malaya reduced her output 


to consumers. 


The Industrials section was quietly 
steady and was sufficiently aloof to 
remain unaffected by the mercurial 
movements of tins. In a featureless 


market Straits Traders, Wearnes .and 


Fraser & Neaves continued to attract 
investment . funds. 


The tin section provided the greater 
portion of the small volume of busi- 


~ 
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ness written. By the middle of the 
week the tin price fell to a new low 
at $289.25 per picul and shares came 
tumbling after, but latterly the recovery 
of over half the fall had instilled suffi- 
cient animation to raise prices, though 
at the close there was a slightly easier 
tendency. Although Petaling recovered 
its old popularity it at one time had 


shed 50 cents. Also included in the 
activity were Rantau, Sungei Way, 
Hong Fatts and Kuala Kampar. Apart 


from Ampats there was little business 
done in London tins. 


Transactions in rubber shares were 
again negligible. 


A number of parcels of local War 
Loans changed hands at slightly higher 
prices with still unsatisfied demand. It 
is encouraging to note that on the 
third day after the offer to the public 
of the Singapore City Council’s $10 
million 4%4% loan, $8 million had been 
subscribed. The City Council has au- 
thority from the Government to bor- 
row a further $20 million when the 
need arises. 


Business done 18th to 24th July 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.00, 
Gammons $2.75 to. $2.70, Hongkong Banks 
(Col.) $8071, cum div., Malayan Breweries 
$3.95, Malayan Cement $1.32% to $1.30 to 
$1.3214, McAlisters $3914 to $39%,, Raffles Hotel 


$2.85, Robinson Ords. $1.08, Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.20 to $4.15, Straits Times $2.45, 
Straits Traders $20%, United Engineers Ords. 


$11.55 to $11.50, Union Insurance $422'4, 
Wearne Bros. $2.15 to $2.12% to $2.15. 


Tins. Batu Selangors 60 cents and 62 cents, 
Hong Fatts $1.25 to $1.15 to $1.20, Klang River 
$1.65 eum div., Kuchais $1.90, Petaling $4.00 
to $3.50 to $3.80 to $3.75, Rantau $1.75 to $2.00 
to $1.95, Sungei Ways $2.80 to $2.30 to $2.55, 
Talam Mines $2.25. 


Austral Amals. 10/114 to 10/4%4, Berjuntais 
20/-, Kuala Kampar 29/- to 30/6, Larut 7/-, 
Rawang Tins &8/- and 8/1%4 cum div., Ampats 
6/4\,, Kinta Kellas 6/38. 


Rebbers. Batu Lintang $1.00, Brunei United 
$1.55, New Serendah 8744 cents. 


Overseas Investments. British. Ang)lo-Iranian 
Oil 9% Prefs. 31/9, Calico Printers 5% Prefs. 


16/10%, Peerless & Ericsson 5/-, Rhodesia 
Broken Hill 10/9, Sheffield Steel Products 
19/1%. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


THE EASTERN UNITED ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED. Made a profit of 
$207,335 (27.6%) and final dividend of 6% and 
eash bonus of 6%, making a total of 18% for 
the year ended 3lst March 1953. Assets showed 
an increase over the previous year and all 
departments produced profits with the exception 
of operations in Motor Department which result- 
ed in a smal! loss after taking into account 
expenditure and reserves. 


HONGKONG TIN LIMITED. After payment 
of British Profits Tax, but before paying In- 
come Tax made a profit of £4,386 (2.9%) for 
the year ended 30th September 1952. At balanc- 
ing date net liquids amounted to £129,593 or 
4/3% per share and stores at £92,934 equalled 
a further 3/1 per share. Chairman pointed out 
that every effort is being made to reduce casts 
to a minimum, but the present low price level, 
if continued for long, must have serious re- 
percussions on all tin producers and must result 
in a reduction .of output from Malaya and 


elsewhere detrimental both to producers and 
consumers alike. 
IDRIS HYDRAULIC TIN LIMITED. After 


payment of . British Profits Tax made a_ net 
profit of £83,832 (69.9%) and paid dividends of 
25% for 1952. At balancing date net liquids 
equalled £117,422 or 4/10%4 per share and stores 
nt £10,175 equalled a further 5d per share. 
Considerable bandit activity continued in the 
vicinity of the mine and company’s pipe lines. 
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Outputs should be maintained during the current 
year and Board and General Managers are 
examining every possibility of reducing costs. 


KILLINGHALL TIN LIMITED. After pay- 
ment of British Profits Tax made a net profit 
of £140,730 (93.8%) and paid 25% for year 
ended 80th September 1952. At balancing date 
net liquids amounted to £56,685 or 1/10% per 
share and stores at £132,168 equalled a further 
4/5 per share. Chairman pointed out that 
Taxation together with Export Duty represented 
79% of earnings and that with tin at its present 
level and the existing cost of materials, labour 
and compulsory charges, few mines can hope to 
make reasonable profits unless they happen to 
be working rich ground. 


THE KINTA TIN MINES LIMITED. After 
payment of British Profits Tax made a net 
profit of £117,706 (98.1%) and paid 40% for 1952. 
The company holds 70,000 Tanjong Tin shares 
and a half share in the Sanglop Rubber Estate 
which earned a profit of £11,258.0.2. for year 
ended 30th September 1952. At balancing date 
net liquids equalled £268,963 or 11/2 per share 
and stores at £5,951 equalled a further 3d. 
per share. Improved output may be expected 
in the second half of the current year from 
the operation of the electrically-driven gravel 
pimps shortly to be installed at the Lallang 
Section. 


THE RENONG TIN DREDGING CO., LTD. 
An Agreement has been made between the com- 
pany and Straits Tinfields Ltd., (registered in 
Singapore) whereby a property known as Jin- 
jang, owned by the latter company, will be 
operated for the benefit of both parties. The 
Gombak Dredge will be dismantled and recon- 
structed at Jinjang and the cost of putting 
the dredge in working order and providing 
mine buildings and staff and labour accommoda- 
tion is estimated at £280,000. On the basis of 
operating costs at 12 pence per cubic yard plus 
an additional charge of one penny per cubic 
yard to cover the cost of future deviations of 
road and railway and allowing for a life of 
approximately 13 years, it is estimated that 
with tin at £600 a ton the total working profit 
would be in the region of £2,226,000, of which 


£1.113.000 would be Renong’s share, subject to — 


deductions for cost of dismantling, transferring 
und re-erecting the dredge. The Company's 
No. 2 Dredge at Rasa will remain in operation 
independently of the joint arrangement 

with Straits Tinfields in respect of the Gombak 
Dredge, 

TAKUAPA VALLEY TIN DREDGING NO 
LIABILITY. Made a net profit of £43,339 
(17.38ce) and paid 3/- for 1952. At balancing 
dute net liquids equalled £279,928 or 22/4. 
per share. The No. 2 dredge which was re- 
floated on 23rd January 1953 was to have re- 
sumed dredging on 16th May but electrical 
trouble delayed starting. Until the two dredges 
ure working in the Northern Area, smaller 
profits will ensue. Considerable funds, provi- 
sion for which has been made, will be required 


to place the two dredges and all the necessary © 


buildings, plant and machinery on the Northern 
Area. 

TANJONG TIN DREDGING LIMITED. After 
payment of British Profits Tax made a net 
profit of £298,835 (160.8%) and paid 80% for 
the year 1952. At balancing date net liquids 
totalled £140,539 or 3/9 per share and stores 
totalled a further £106,549 or 2/10 per share. 
Chairman pointed out onerous burden of taxa- 
tion (including Tin Export Duty) computed 
ut £342,840 or 71.51%, Reserves, writings off etc. 
equalled 12.21% and Dividends accounted for 
the remaining 16.28%. 
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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN- 


AUSTRALIA 


Latest figures of retail sales show 
that after a heartening recovery at the 
Christmas séason, the level has again 
fallen away. There has been an atmos- 
phere of caution in retail buying which 
has persisted in spite of the encourag- 
ing business signs in other directions. 


Reports which have _ recently been 
issued indicate that manufacturers 
generally were in a sounder position 
at the end of the first quarter of 1953 
than they had been a year earlier. 
For the six months from September, 
1952, to March, 1953, costs had tended 
to stabilize and manufacturing condi- 
tions had considerably improved, with 
freer supplies of materials available. 


During the current financial year 
there has been a vast improvement in 
the output of those basic industries 
which are fundamental to satisfactory 
production in the economy as a whole. 
Supplies of coal, steel and power have 
increased materially, and _ transport 
also is picking up steadily after the 
difficult early postwar years. The steel 
industry has reached such a satisfactory 
production level that dollar earning 
exports have been possible, 

These improvements in the internal 
position have been accomplished by 
advantageous export conditions. Prices 
for our main export items have, on 
the whole, been high, particularly in 
the case of wool. Satisfactory prices 
have been accompanied by a favour- 
able season and there has been a heavy 
volume of products for sale overseas. 

In the sphere of public finance, re- 
venue has been buoyant and is well 
up to estimates. On the other side of 
the account, expenditure has remained 
reasonably within the estimated figures 
and, from indications to date, it would 
not be surprising if a budget surplus 
were realized for 1952-53. 

There are thus many indications of 
healthy, stable business conditions, but 
it must not be overlooked that there 
are also some elements of uncertainty. 
The hesitancy in retail trade has been 
accompanied by dull Stock Exchange 
markets. Prices and costs in Australia 
have been rising rapidly. They have 
now reached a level at which there is 
concern about the capacity of Aus- 
tralian industry to compete with — 
sea in the home market, and, 
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some cases, to compete with the pro- 
ucts of other countries in export trade. 
test evidence of the latter is afford- 
by butter, which is meeting strong 
contgetition from oversea butter pro- 
duc in some markets. 

At the same time, elements of in- 
ternal inflationary forces still persist. 
Deposits of the trading banks have 
risen rapidly in the early months of 
1953, increasing from a total of 
million in December, 1952, 
to £Al1 ,416 million in April, 1953. This 
rise of some £A150 million constitutes 
additional spending power in the com- 
munity. Spending power has been’ in- 
creased not only by the excess of. ex- 
ports over imports whith has carried 
gold and balances held abroad by the 
Central Bank to more than £A450 
million compared with under £A300 
million in July, 1952, but also by a 
material expansion in Treasury Bills to 
finance government and semi-govern- 
ment public works programmes. The 
year 1952-53 saw a marked expan- 
sion in Treasury Bills, resulting from 
the Commonwealth Government's 
undertaking to find up to £A135 mil- 
lion in addition to what might: be 
subscribed to public loans. The latest 
Loan Council meeting indicates that a 
Treasury Bills 
can be expected during 1953-54, as 
the Commonwealth expects to provide 
£A200 million for State expenditure, 
of which the Government estimates 
that only £A100 million can be ex- 
pected to be raised in’ the market. 
This will leave £A1i00 million to be 
provided from Treasury Bills. 

On the whole, results during the 
financial year just ended have been 
satisfactory and have eased the pres- 
sure on Australia’s balance of pay- 
ments after the heavy import bill of 
1951-52. It must be remembered, 
however, that these satisfactory results 
have been achieved during a. period 
of high export prices accompanied by 
import restrictions. Australia’s balance 
of payments has been preserved by 
these favourable circumstances. — 

Some uncertainty has now appeared 
in world commodity prices.. Base 
metals have shown a downward ‘ten- 
dency for some time, and although the 
International Wheat Agreement. was 
renewed on the basis of somewhat 
higher prices, the heavy carry-over in 
North America overshadows ~ the 
market. 
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Across the Far East 


... you are assured of fast com- 
fortable journeys in 4 engined 
‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 
British pilots who have travelled 
more than 40,000,000 passenger 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANK 
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Trust Corporation of 
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Passages. call $6260, 34149, Freight, call $8948 HONG KONG 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents. 
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GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 
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12, No. 11, Duddell St.. Hongek . SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 

Tel, 26743, 30160, 38156. F, 52618 507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 

Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 WEAVING CO., LTD. REHM RAR D FD 
LAMMOLEAR A A 212, 20 Des Voeux Road, (C.) SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 


Tel. 25413, 33575, 35860. F. 91-741 Room No. 503/6 Marina House, HK 
Tel. 21153, 21858. 
Hongkong 3, 2nd FIl., Tai Ping Building 
Tel. 36762. 69909 16, Queen’s Road, 
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EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. ) 
HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. KAM MAR D Factory Tel. 91—731-2 
1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
Tel. 20265. F. 91—747 
Tel. 31105, 31106, Factory 91—772-3 PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. #& # % 4 
A “> Room No, 51-52, Printing House THE TEXTILE CORPORATION 


LEA TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. Duddell Street, Hongkong OF HONGKONG, LTD. 


Tel, 24782, 34304, 35548. F. 91—737 701-7, Edinburgh House, HK . 
Tel. 31188, Factory 91-739, 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 KH MMAR | 
RAR DA SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. F 
NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong Tel, 23148, 25347, 36y¥¥0 2nd Fl., Loke Yew Blidg., H.K. 


Tel. 36056, 36057-8, 30839 Spinning Mill 50366 Tel. 24886, 36966, 
Factory Tel. 62335, 68275 Weaving Mill 58416 Factory Tel. 58133-4 
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DODWELL 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


JARDINE, MATHESON | 
& CO., LTD. | 

14/18, PEDDER STREET, | 

HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


? 

| 

Tea and General Merchants, i 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and | 
The Australia China Line ) 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Painta, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


) | Glen Line Limited | 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
; BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited Tr} | 
; HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. — | 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
? TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co, Ltd. | 
? YOKOHAMA _.. VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
1 Alhance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
' NAGOYA _ COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
| 
, OSAKA F HOW Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
? * Business temperarily suspended. Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Beng Limited 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


- Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd. Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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